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EDITORIAL 


Institutions are built on the ideals, the dreams, of their founders, 
and the edifices that rise from these foundations are constructed of 
the ideals of those who succeed to the plans of the original archi- 
tect. Ideals are a versatile building material, capable of being 
wrought into noble and imposing forms, but it must be admitted 


that they have a tendency toward impermanence unless they are 
firmly based. A more durable footing than mere idealistic stuff is 
needed if the lofty walls sent upward by the dreamer are not to 
sag and topple. 

The bedrock that will furnish a sure foundation for dreams which 
will take form as useful and lasting institutions is hard, practical 
common sense. With such a foundation 


The cloud-capp’d towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temples 
of the wizard-dreamer will endure for generations of earth’s sons. 
The ideal founder, therefore, will be an individual with an equally 
strong apprehension both of ideality and reality. Such individuals 
possessed the greatest influence among the founding fathers of our 
republic; the Constitution of the United States of America is their 
monument. Ideal commonwealths have been projected before and 
since 1787, and some of them have become philosophical object 
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lessons. But none of them have yielded to the stern test applied by 
the builder before foundation lines are drawn and stone is hewn. 

Such a founder was Asa Griggs Candler, to whom we pay tribute 
in this centennial year of his birth, whom we must recognize as the 
chief architect of the present Emory University. 

It is interesting, though perhaps not very significant, to note how 
his life span compares with the life spans of Emory College and of 
the University which perpetuates its history. Asa Candler was born 
fifteen years after the founding of Emory College and he died fif- 
teen years after the founding of Emory University. Although he 
himself was denied a college education, he had a long connection 
with Emory, playing an increasingly active role in the fortunes of 
the old College and a decisive part in the founding of the new Uni- 
versity. It is true that, from the beginning to the end, his relations 
were in large part financial. It is equally true and much more im- 
portant that his financial relationship was based upon a living in- 
terest which could not and cannot be measured in dollars. 

Mr. Candler first became interested in Emory because he was 
ambitious that his younger brothers should possess educational ad- 
vantages which he was conscious that he lacked. When his brother 
Warren Akin, thirteen years after graduation from Emory, was 
chosen its president, interest in that notable career inevitably led 
him to become both adviser and donor to what had become the 
family college. 

But over and above all phases of this personal interest was his 
deep loyalty to the Methodist Church, in which he had been nurtured 
and which he served throughout his lifetime in all ways for which 
he found capacities in himself. To Mr. Candler education was a 
function of religion, and education without religion was a meaning- 
less, even an evil thing. It was not a narrow sectarian bias that 
made him sponsor Emory College with all its inadequacies, inade- 
quacies of which he was aware and which he strove powerfully to 
remove, that led him to the conception of building a new university 
around its tradition. On the other hand, it was his belief that it was 
the Church’s duty and the Church’s opportunity to take the lead in 
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higher education, and his practical sense laid hold of the instrumen- 
tality by which much had already been achieved. 

Finally Asa Candler embarked on the adventure of founding a 
university because of his deep loyalty to the region of his birth and 
his sense of the great potentialities which in his lifetime were rap- 
idly being actualized there. Asa Candler was one of the architects 
of the New South. He conceived of Emory University as a building 
stone in the ideal structure that was in his mind. His view of the 
advance of Southern education was as clear-sighted and practical as 
his view of the development of Southern business. 

Those who knew Mr. Candler in his lifetime recognized the fact 
that he was a big man, that he accomplished big things because he 
had big ideas. Those who knew him best knew best that material 
bigness, though all of his designs had scale, was not in his mind the 
final end, and that the accomplishment of mere bigness was not the 
final justification of his labors. The seeds that he planted grew 
because they contained the vital principle within them. 

Emory University has grown. We who share its corporate life 
rejoice in that growth—in the increased enrollments, in an expanded 
physical plant, in a more adequate endowment. But we should have 
small cause for rejoicing if we did not believe that a vital principle, 
an idea and an ideal, were not attaining its natural growth on our 
campus. If we owe certain productive funds and certain buildings 
to Asa Candler’s strong sense of material needs and his ability to 
supply them, we owe infinitely more to the idealism that enabled 
him to see that these material things might minister to ends not 
materialistic. 


If Emory University is to be a worthy monument to its great 
benefactor, we its agents must work untiringly and unceasingly to 
render real and tangible services to the state and nation, to the 
Church and to our fellow men. Only noble use may justify a noble 
building and cause it long to endure. 


T. H. E. 








Asa G. Candler: Georgia Cracker 


By JuLIAN Harris 


Already in 1909 Asa Griggs Candler was recognized as one of the leading 
capitalist-philanthropists of the South. The last twenty years of his life 
were to be notably devoted to public service, including his definitive réle in 
the founding of Emory University. We reprint here, by permission of the 
author, a contemporary sketch of Mr. Candler from the November 1909 
issue of UNcLE Remus’s Home MaGaZIne, written by Julian Harris, 
editor of the distinguished but short-lived Atlanta magazine founded by his 
father, Joel Chandler Harris, in 1907. Julian Harris came to UNCLE 
ReMus’s MAGAZINE a seasoned journalist, and in later years he held high 
editorial positions on leading newspapers in New York, Paris, Columbus 
(Georgia), Atlanta, and Chattanooga. As editor of the Columbus En- 
QUIRER-SUN he was awarded the Pulitzer Prize for the “most distinguished 
and meritorious public service’ rendered by an American newspaper in 
1925. With the excision of two brief passages the article has been reprinted 
in its entirety. 


HEN THE ATLANTA ‘possum banquet was given in honor of 

President Taft, the presiding officer was a small, gray-haired 
man, whose countenance betrayed a mixture of keenness and kind- 
liness—the latter perhaps emphasized by the plain spectacles he 
wore. 

At the proper point in the programme the presiding officer arose 
to carry out the formal duties with which he had been honored. He 
began in a voice that was penetrating, but scarcely musical, and that 
quickly rose to a high pitch. Then the presiding officer suddenly 
paused—seemed to hesitate, to lose the thread of his thought; it 


was a pause that made the more nervous move uneasily in their 
chairs. 


‘Asa Candler seems to have hit a snag,” whispered one near-by 
listener to another. In the same instant the speaker found himself. 
He continued with a new ease and an added vigor that amounted 
almost to an inspiration, and when he had finished, Asa G. Candler, 
president of the Atlanta Chamber of Commerce and a dozen other 
organizations and corporations, had made a speech, which, in the 
style of its delivery, was a surprise to his most enthusiastic friends. 
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Concerning that pause? 

In the brief five or ten seconds, as he stood there in his role of 
presiding officer of the great Taft banquet, the mind’s-eye of Asa 
Candler saw a soldier—a young lieutenant of the Governor’s Horse 
Guard—pacing before one of the entrances to the Kimball House, 
to keep back the crowd that constantly pressed closer. Upstairs a 
banquet in honor of Grover Cleveland was in progress. The sound 
of the music and occasional bits of a speech and often—very often 
—bursts of cheering might be heard. 

Twenty-five years ago! 

The young soldier was glad to be honored with a post of duty, 
but he wondered when he would be one of the men at a banquet to 
a president of the United States. Maybe he built a seventeen-story 
air-castle, and went so far as to half-utter the opening of that speech 
he would make when he had won to the success he was striving for. 
Maybe—well, in any event he kept right on attending to guard 
duty until he was relieved. 

The presiding officer did not “hit a snag’’ when he paused; he had 
suddenly realized that a long-forgotten dream had come true. 


* * * * * * 


Asa G. Candler, president of the Central Bank and Trust Corpora- 
tion; president of the Candler Investment Company; president of 
the Coca-Cola Company; president of the Witham Cotton Mills; 
president of the Candler Warehouse Company; president of the 
Atlanta Chamber of Commerce; president of the Board of Trustees 
of Emory College; chairman of the Finance Committee of Emory 
College, and director in a score or more corporations, is what is 
called in Georgia a mighty rich man—he is probably worth very 
close to ten million dollars. 


Not many persons know Candler, the man, intimately; therefore, 
it may be said frankly that in the majority of instances when he is 
discussed, his wealth is the basis of any comment on him. Not all 
of the comment is complimentary—there is, in fact, a wide diver- 
gence of opinion on the subject of Asa G. Candler; so much so it 
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was not difficult to believe that not only has he accomplished a great 
deal, but is indeed genuinely interesting in himself. 

Here are two view-points— 

The first: ‘Asa Candler is close-fisted about everything but the 
Methodist church. He has always been a fool for luck, and made 
his money without any effort. Now he thinks he owns all the town 
and most of the state. He brought on prohibition to sell more 
Coca-Cola.” 

The second: “Asa Candler is Atlanta’s most important asset. 
He believes in Atlanta. His biggest money was made out of a mix- 
ture of Atlanta clay and Candler grit. When prohibition hit At- 
lanta, and this blow was joined with a country-wide panic, Asa 
Candler literally held up the real estate market of Atlanta—in fact 
he sent prices up.” 

The dissimilarity of the foregoing views was positively fascinat- 
ing. Asa G. Candler might be a big man financially, but he loomed 
up larger now as a “human document.” 

For myself, I learned much about Asa Candler’s life and work 
in Atlanta, his indubitable idealism, his original fashion of making 
principle picturesque and his unexhilarating way of robbing dra- 
matic incidents of their color by his almost cold affirmation, or 
equally cold and calm recital in figures. And in the end, I spent three 
pleasant hours with a very gentle, yet determined man, whose 
speeches in public are not comparable to his conversation, and whose 
eloquence falls short of the plain, keen epigrammatic sentences 
spoken as he sat in the library of his quiet home in Inman Park. 


Apprenticed at Nothing Per Year, Candler’s Start 


The earliest Candler home, however, was not in Inman Park, but 
near Villa Rica, Carroll County, Georgia, where Asa Candler was 
born in 1851. His father, Samuel Charles Candler, named Villa 
Rica for a South American town, and later named Asa G. Candler 
after an English-Irish ancestor. Not one whit unlike the baby-hood 
and boyhood days of another were his. Young Asa gave no special 
indication of any latent possibilities beyond the normal. There is 
no record of fiduciary precocity. The main incident of the boy’s life 
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was the war—it broke into his opportunity for completing his edu- 
cation. At 17 he was plowing and working with his brothers on a 
175-acre farm. Two years more of attempts at getting an educa- 
tion, and then at 19 young Asa apprenticed himself to a druggist in 
Cartersville, Ga., and studied medicine under Dr. Thomas H. Baker. 
As an apprentice, Asa received nothing per month for the first year, 
$15 a month the second year, and $25 a month the third year. 

At the age of 21 years, he determined to go to Atlanta and get 
a job. On January 7th, 1873, having been promised a place with a 
wholesale druggist, he landed in Atlanta. The job wasn’t ready, but 
the young man had a trunk, a note for salary due him, $2.00 in 
cash and an intention to get a job. 

All day long he hustled for a job—and the weather was cold and 
growing colder. At 9 o’clock that night he entered the drug store 
of Dr. George J. Howard, whose daughter Asa Candler after- 
wards married. Dr. Arch Avery, the chief prescription clerk, was 
sitting on a counter, and as the young applicant entered, asked what 
he wished. 

“A job,” replied Candler, “I’ve got my certificate—” 

‘““When can you go to work?” asked Dr. Avery. 

“Right now,” was the reply. 

“All right, I'll give you my job,” was the answer that amazed 
the young applicant; and while he protested that he didn’t want to 
take a man’s job from him, Dr. Avery led young Candler to Dr. 
Howard and introduced them. Candler again applied for a job. 
Dr. Howard said he had none. Dr. Avery explained that he had 
just resigned. In a few minutes the matter was arranged. 

The next morning the first clerk to reach the drug store found 
shivering on the outside a young man who had been waiting an hour 
in the biting, freezing wind. Asa Candler usually arrives first now, 
but he brings a key along. 

In 1874 Asa Candler’s father died, and he felt it was his duty to 
go to Villa Rica and there assist his brothers to straighten out the 
farm and get it ready to sell. Dr. Howard had learned the young 
man’s value, and offered him a large raise of salary to stay, but to 
no avail. The following year the young man returned, was made 
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senior clerk and held this place until Dr. Howard, in 1877, an- 
nounced that he was going to move from his site at the corner of 
Peachtree and Auburn Avenue to the site now occupied by the 
Fourth National Bank. 

Both young Candler and Dr. Howard’s head salesman protested. 
They pointed out that the place was well known, that the drug 
store had been there many years, that some one else would get the 
same store and would naturally keep a lot of the floating trade. 

Dr. Howard thought not. So firmly was young Candler con- 
vinced that the move was a bad one, he entered a partnership under 
the name of Hallman & Candler; each partner put in $2,500, the 
junior member having to borrow $500 to equalize. This was in 
1878—four years later Asa Candler paid $22,000 for Hallman’s 
share, and called the firm A. G. Candler & Co. It was not long 
before Dr. Howard recognized that he had lost a hustler in his 
son-in-law, so he bought into A. G. Candler & Co., and it became 
Howard & Candler. 

In 1886 Dr. Howard decided to move to Augusta, and the firm 
became A. G. Candler & Co. In 1889, Asa Candler found himself 
in bad health, $50,000 in debt and Coca-Cola on his hands—he had 
arranged for the original owner to sell to another party, but Can- 
dler finally had to pay the notes, so took over Coca-Cola. 

To get in some money, Asa Candler sold his drug business—sold it 
by sending out catalogs which he revised every ten days. So just twen- 
ty years ago—at the age of 38—he had property valued at less than 
$50,000, and Coca-Cola, the value of which was problematical. 

In the next year Coca-Cola began to show its possibilities, and 
Asa Candler began to take an added interest in Atlanta real estate. 
From now forward the story of Asa G. Candler begins to show in 
nearly every phase of Atlanta’s substantial progress. 


Unique Story of a Big Building and a Suggestion 
of Idealism 


The transaction that brought to Candler a complete confirma- 
tion of his belief in the great values in Atlanta real estate, came 
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about in 1905, when he purchased the First Methodist Church site, 
which is bounded on the North by Houston Street, on the East by 
Pryor Street, and on the West by Peachtree Street. When the 
first move was made to sell this old church site (where the Candler 
building now stands) he protested that not only was the price 
offered not enough, but that the ground should not be sold. How- 
ever, the sale was made, and Candler refused to go into the syndi- 
cate that bought the ground for $100,000. 

The syndicate held the property for a couple of years and decided 
that it ought to be improved. It was practically agreed that a series 
of small buildings should be erected, and rented to any available 
tenant. Candler heard the plans and decided that the site of the 
old church deserved and should have better treatment. He in- 
structed a real estate agent to learn for what sum the property 
could be purchased. 

In the meantime he told a few close friends of what he intended 
to do—that he would buy the land and erect a great building that 
would beautify the place. 

Friends—some of them relatives—advised against it. 

“Too far from Whitehall Street,” said one. 

“The town is growing,” replied Candler. 

“They'll want at least $125,000 for it,” said another. 

“T’ll pay $150,000 rather than to see the property covered with 
little buildings.” 

In the end he paid $165,000 for it. 

“T had been thinking a good deal about the old church and the 
ground,” explained Mr. Candler in our talk, “and since the lot was 
to be used for commercial purposes, I felt that it ought to be 
adorned by a building that would not only be magnificent, but 
beautiful. 

“Well, some folks thought me foolish—said the town wouldn’t 
come up in that direction for some time. Anyway, it seemed a 
shame not to put up a building that would be an honor to the old 
church site—a beautiful building. 

“Do you know,” digressed Mr. Candler, almost apologetically, 
“every time I see a bare space of land, or ugly, weather-worn, un- 
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tenantable places, I feel like I want to help them become attractive. 
I guess it sounds silly because I can’t quite explain what I mean.” 

It didn’t sound silly, for his sentiments were sincere and from the 
soul; but he felt awkward in his expression because he was being 
moved by an ideal, and what he said sprang from that inner self 
apart from the dollars-and-cents man. 

How this purchase of the old church site brought vividly to Can- 
dler the value of Atlanta real estate is a short and simple story: 
The land purchased, he decided to build at once. Having some real 
estate which he had bought during the previous ten years, he sent a 
list of this realty to an agent with the request for an appraisement, 
but giving no information as to the prices paid. 

Three days later the agent reported: 

“Mr. Candler, I doubt if I can sell the property on your list for 
more than $300,000.” 

“What's that?” inquired the owner. 

“Not more than—at least, not much more than—$300,000,” 
replied the agent, who thought he had made a fairly liberal ap- 
praisement. 

“Perhaps a little more than $300,000?” queried Asa Candler, 
still astonished. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Sell it, then,” said Candler. 

“Sell it,” answered the agent, amazed now on his part. “I 
thought—”’ 

“Sell it,” said Candler; and the money from these sales was the 
starter for the $750,000 and more that must have gone into the 
Candler building to make it the remarkable and perfect office struc- 
ture it is. 


When the building was nearing completion many tenants had 
signed leases for rooms. The other vacant rooms could be filled 
later. 


However, on the first floor a magnificent arrangement for a 
banking house was under way, but no tenant had been obtained. 
Splendid quarters were planned in the first basement for a restau- 
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rant, yet not a tenant had been obtained—all applicants wanted to 
sell beer and maybe other drinks. 

Asa Candler approached the president of one of Atlanta’s best- 
known banks, and was ready to make almost any rental proposition. 
The bank president couldn’t see it. The next day Asa Candler called 
a few friends together and to their complete astonishment an- 
nounced : 

“T can’t get a bank to move up here, so I’m going to start one 
myself. Any of you want to come in?” 

When they recovered, they guessed they’d come in. But those 
who joined wanted to start on a small capitalization. Candler 
declared for $500,000, and had to scale the subscriptions as the 
stock was over-subscribed. 

Some persons have said that Candler’s move in banking circles 
caused practically every other bank in Atlanta to increase its cap- 
ital stock. 

The restaurant rooms remained vacant until the right tenant 
came along and agreed that Candler’s views were correct. And 
those who dubbed the seventeen-story building Candler’s Folly now 
point it out as “another of Candler’s great successes.” 


Bought Bonds Because He Believed 
in Young Men 

Almost twelve years ago a score of young men laid the foundation 
of the Atlanta Athletic Club. Six years ago it had a membership 
of 300 or thereabouts. The little building they occupied had be- 
come far too small. The members believed the club had a great 
future, but nearly all the members were young men who were not 
able financially to assist in getting a new place—and it had been 
decided to purchase a lot and build. 

Some one suggested that Asa G. Candler, who was looming up 
strongly about that time, be approached for help. There was a 
loud laugh, and most of those present joined in. For a church, Can- 
dler would find some way of giving aid, maybe, but—lend $25,000 
to a club of young men to erect a club-house—well ! 

One young man had just a few words to say. He knew Asa G. 
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Candler and knew that Candler stood ready to aid in anything that 
appealed to him in the right way. The speaker said the Athletic 
Club could make that kind of appeal. 

That speaker stepped right into the chairmanship of a commit- 
tee to confer with Candler. The conference took place. The com- 
mittee found a good listener. 

“Let’s go at it in the right way,” said Candler. ‘You'll need 
about $40,000. I’ll take your bonds. You young men have laid the 
foundation for a fine institution.” 

The bonds on the club-house and lot cost Candler $42,000, and 
that’s not quite half the story. Three years ago the Athletic Club 
wanted a country club and grounds. Asa Candler bought East Lake 
for the club and took $50,000 of the indebtedness on himself— 
a total of $92,000. 

To-day the Athletic Club has 1,000 members and its property 
is worth every cent of $200,000. The golf links at the Country 
Club are the finest in America. 


Some Other Sidelights on Typical 


Candlerisms 
In the center of panicky times a couple of years ago the Neal Bank 
failed—in fact, it crashed. The affair was made unusually serious 
because of the number of savings depositors. It was not a national 
bank, so there had been made some exceedingly large loans, which 
amounted practically to investments, on mining lands, land in Cuba 
and to one or two manufacturing plants. It looked very much like 
a 25 cents on the dollar for depositors, in spite of the fact that the 
Keely brothers and one or two other stockholders of the bank gave 
up all their property. Then some one suggested that Asa Candler 
take up the situation and untangle it. The announcement that he 
would do so brought happiness to all depositors and creditors. The 
Neal Bank, through Candler, has paid 40 per cent to depositors 
and will pay 20 per cent more in a very short while. In the end, the 

depositors will receive dollar for dollar. 
Nine years ago Asa Candler was elected chairman of the Finance 
Committee of Emory College. The active endowment was valued 
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at $100,000 and was bringing about 4 or 5 per cent. He was given 
full charge, and inside of five years the active endowment had been 
handled until it was bringing between 6 and 7 per cent on $200,000. 
Later he was elected president of the Board of Trustees and an 
endowment fund of $300,000 additional will be in hand by June, 
1910; of this he gave $50,000. It may be added here that he was 
the leader in the Wesley Memorial fund—that fund for which 
$200,000 was raised on a Sunday. Of this sum, Candler gave 
$75,000. 


An Interesting Conversation With 
an Interesting Man 


President Asa G. Candler, of the Central Bank and Trust Corpo- 
ration, was seated at a small desk in his small room at the bank 
when I handed him a letter of introduction. He read it, and asked: 

‘“‘What can I do for you?” 

Now, that is not an extremely unconventional remark; in fact, 
it is very like what any other man would have said. But few men 
could have asked it in the non-committal tone Mr. Candler used. 
It was explained that my visit was for the purpose of talking with 
him about himself and anything else he would discuss. 

“Really, I haven’t a thing to say. And besides, there have 
already been enough articles written about me. There is no good 
in writing me up. Write up men like—” here Mr. Candler men- 
tioned several Methodist bishops whose names I can’t recall—‘‘or 
men like Governor Johnson—men who have struggled and accom- 
plished more than just making money. Why—why, I haven’t even 
got a college education,” he concluded slowly and solemnly—in a 
fashion the antithesis of his quick, jerky emphatic first sentences. 

“Fine,” it was suggested. “That will make the article an inspira- 
tion for the young men who are working without a college edu- 
cation, and for the younger men who realize they can’t get one. 
They—” 

“Wait a minute, young man,” he interrupted, with a quizzical 
look, ‘wait a minute. The inspiration idea is all right, but also 
the article might make some who are planning to go to college stay 
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away, and—”’ he paused and chuckled—“‘I’m president of the Board 
of Trustees of Emory College.” 

“But the article will go even further,’ was submitted. “We will 
have it show how much more you might have accomplished if you 
had received the right kind of a college education—how much 
easier it would have been for you; in fact, how much more you 
would be able to do right now, and how much more satisfactorily.” 

“That is a good point,” he replied. “I have sometimes thought 
about it myself in just that way. How much more I could have 
done, and how much more intelligently. The use a man makes of 
his opportunities counts, and the right use could be magnified by 
a trained mind.” 


And that night at Mr. Candler’s home occurred the talk that 
has already been mentioned. It was an interview that gave no new 
facts about what he had done, but which revealed a very strong 
and able man—a man, too, who will fight hard and spend a great 
deal to win a small point; and then, if he believes, will in a moment 
spend or give away a small fortune. 

His success in business life has made him able to get anything he 


wants, but he is ready to pay the price. At the automobile track, 
now completed just outside of Atlanta, work was moving slowly 
some weeks ago. Mr. Candler was looking over the work. Two or 
three of his assistants had talked with the contractor, who would 
agree to get the track done six days sooner for an extra sum. They 
agreed to put it up to Mr. Candler. They did so, and he asked the 
extra cost—it was $12,000. 

“Go ahead,” said he; and as he walked away, added: “The 
track ought to be ready well beforehand so that no extra danger 
will be added to the races.” 

Mr. Candler believes that if you agree to do a thing, it ought 
to be done—even when it is the church that agrees. At a Methodist 
conference there was passed a resolution to pay preachers regularly. 
That “resolve” had a familiar sound. Asa Candler was present; 
he asked: “Wasn’t that passed last year?’ It was. “Were the 
preachers paid?” They were not. ‘What about ‘resolving’ to get 
the money to pay the preachers?” he asked. 
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Mr. Candler was named to see that they were paid; and they 
are being paid regularly, and without need of further resolutions. 

Mr. Candler said he had heard that anti-prohibitionists had 
charged that he helped to bring on prohibition to aid the sale of 
Coca-Cola; that others had said he brought on prohibition to run 
down the price of real estate and then buy it up. 

“I don’t know that we sell very much more Coca-Cola, but I do 
know that the price of Atlanta real estate not only did not go down, 
but went up,” said Mr. Candler. 

“As a matter of fact, I bought property to help keep the price 
of real estate up, and where a number wanted to buy property and 
hesitated I guaranteed that they wouldn’t lose. 

“It didn’t cost me a cent, but I stood ready to back up my belief 
in Atlanta to the limit. 

“That’s the main reason I bought Druid Hills. I paid $500,000 
for it. It is a beautiful tract of land. I have faith in it as an 
investment. 

“Yet, at first, it appealed to me in a different way. I heard about 
the trees and shrubs that had been planted at a great expense, roads 
that were under way and all that. 

“‘Work seemed to have stopped and some one told me it was a 
good chance for an investment. I looked it over. There was really 
a pathos in the water-gashed roads; and it saddened me to see the 
shrubs all overgrown with brush. I wish you could see it now—and 
we've just begun.” 








Asa Griggs Candler and the 
Founding of Emory University 


By Witu1aM D. THomson 


William D. Thomson, B.Ph., ’95, was a member of the Educational Com- 
mission of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, that established Emory 
University and Southern Methodist University. A member of the Emory 
Board of Trustees and of the Executive Committee of the Board from its 
organization, since 1928 he has served as its Executive Vice-Chairman. 
Among many other services to the University, he was Acting Dean of the 
Lamar School of Law from 1916 to 1919. A leader of the Atlanta bar as 
well as a prominent Methodist layman, Mr. Thomson enjoyed exceptionally 
close business and personal relations with Mr. Asa Candler. 


i 30, 1951, marks the one hundredth anniversary of 
the birth of Asa Griggs Candler. 

It was Asa Griggs Candler who made the first subscription to a 
fund for the founding of Emory University: one million dollars 
directed toward endowment, one half to the theological school and 
one half to general endowment. This gift was probably the largest 
gift to education that had been made up to that time by a Geor- 
gian. The anniversary of his birth seems an appropriate time for 
Tue Emory UNIVERSITY QUARTERLY to review briefly the circum- 
stances surrounding this gift and to record some of the achieve- 
ments of the institution since the gift. 

In 1914 Mr. Candler was a prominent businessman of Atlanta 
and a leading Methodist layman. He was elected by the North 
Georgia Conference as a delegate to the General Conference of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, which was to convene in 
Oklahoma City in May of that year. At that Conference a Com- 
mission was appointed to found a university in the southeastern 
part of the United States in behalf of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, the ownership and control of which should be per- 
manently vested in that Church. Mr. Candler was appointed a 
member of that Commission, and thus the man and the opportunity 
were brought face to face. The way in which Asa Griggs Candler 
met the opportunity demonstrated the character of the man. 
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At a meeting of the Commission held in Atlanta on July 16, 
1914, there was laid before it by Bishop Warren A. Candler a 
letter from Asa Griggs Candler offering the sum of one million 
dollars toward the endowment of the proposed university and set- 
ting out the reasons for his offer. 

Growing up in Georgia shortly after the War Between the 
States, financial conditions had prevented him from having a col- 
lege education. His two younger brothers, however, with his assist- 
ance, had gone to Emory College, a small college located in Oxford, 
Georgia, since 1836, and owned by the Georgia and Florida Con- 
ferences of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. One of these 
brothers, Warren A. Candler, had afterwards become President 
of the College and later on a bishop of the Church. The other 
brother, John S. Candler, had subsequently become a judge of the 
Supreme Court of Georgia. 

Asa Griggs Candler himself had been a trustee of Emory College 
for about fifteen years at the time he wrote the letter tendering a 
million dollars, by virtue of which the College was later expanded 
into a university. The letter is an outstanding document in the edu- 
cational history of Georgia because of the explanation he made 
therein of his attitude toward church ownership of educational 
institutions. The letter gives a clear picture of his faith in God 
and his Church unclouded by any narrow sectarian ideas. He com- 
pares the three types of university ownership—one by trustees ap- 
pointed by political subdivisions, one by independent trustees, and 
one by trustees under the control of a church organization—and 
comes to the conclusion that the only way to insure the continuation 
of religious influences in education is to have church ownership and 
control. To use his own language in setting out the above ideas, 
I quote a few excerpts from the letter: 


EDUCATION SHOULD BE RELIGIOUS 


In my opinion the education which sharpens and strengthens 
the mental faculties without at the same time invigorating the 
moral powers and inspiring the religious life is a curse rather 
than a blessing to men; creating dangerous ambitions and arous- 
ing selfish passions faster than it supplies restraints upon these 
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lawless tendencies in human nature; stimulating into activity 
more of the things by which men are tempted to wrong than it 


quickens the powers by which temptation is resisted with 
success. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION REQUIRES CHURCH OWNERSHIP 


I see no way by which such religious education can be supplied 
without institutions of learning owned and controlled by the 
Churches. Under our political system the limitations upon the 
civil government in matters religious put such education beyond 
the reach of that power. 


Boards of trustees that are independent of all government must 
inevitably change in person and policy with the changeful years. 
But the Church of God is an enduring institution; it will live 
when individuals and secular corporations have perished. . . . 
Hence I desire that whatever I am able to invest in the work 
of education shall be administered by the Church with a defi- 
nite and continuous religious purpose. 


A CuHuRCH INSTITUTION SHOULD Not BE SECTARIAN 


In this I do not seek a sectarian end; for I gratefully acknowl- 
edge that I have received benefits and blessings from all the 
Churches of our land. I rejoice in the work of all the denom- 
inations who love our Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity and seek 
to do good to men. 


THE SOUTHERN METHODIST CHURCH WOULD PROPERLY 
ConpucT SUCH AN INSTITUTION 


But to some one Church I must commit my contribution to 
Christian education, and I see no reason to hesitate to trust 
my money to that Church to which I look for spiritual guid- 
ance. To that Church at whose altars I receive the Christian 
Gospel and sacraments and upon which surely I depend I may 
safely entrust the things I possess. Its history in the work of 
education justifies me in believing that it will use what I entrust 
to it in a liberal and catholic-spirited manner; for in all of its 
institutions of learning it has on occasion engaged Christian 
men of other denominations when the needs of the work 
seemed to require the services of such instructors, and it has 
never used its schools for purposes of proselyting the sons and 
daughters of other Churches. 
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I cannot believe that the promotion of the evangelical and 
brotherly type of Christianity for which it stands will fail to 
benefit the people of my section and country without regard to 
denominational lines. 

He Has Fair IN THE CONTINUED SUPPORT 

FROM OTHER PERSONS 


I fully appreciate that One Million Dollars is insufficient to 
establish and maintain the University, which is needed and in- 
tended by the Church. Indeed, no amount of money alone is 
adequate for such a purpose. The faith, the love, the zeal and 
the prayers of good people must supply the force to do that 
which money without these cannot accomplish. But I trust all 
these precious things will be given, together with many other 
gifts, great and small, from people of large means and from 
people of small means, so that in due time the great institution 
which is sponsored may be fully equipped for the blessing of 
men and the glory of God. 


The offer of Mr. Candler contained in this letter was of course 
unanimously and enthusiastically accepted by the Commission. Im- 
mediately after the acceptance of Mr. Candler’s initial gift, the 
assets of Emory College and of Wesley Memorial Hospital, both 
of which were Methodist institutions with which Mr. Candler was 
intimately connected, were offered to the University and accepted 
by the Commission. 

In making application for a charter for the University there 
arose a question as to the name to be given to it. There were many 
members of the Commission who felt and said that it should be 
called Candler University. However, Mr. Asa Griggs Candler 
and his brother, Bishop Warren A. Candler, both members of the 
Commission, objected to the suggested name and insisted that it 
should be called Emory University, because of the fact that Emory 
College was to be merged therein, and it would really be the en- 
larging and carrying on of the work that had been done under 
that name for almost one hundred years. 

The charter was then obtained for Emory University, and in 
this charter was incorporated the express provision that the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, South, was to be held the founder and 
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owner thereof. It was further provided that when the General 
Conference of that Church met in 1918 it would name a board of 
trustees, and that thereafter any vacancies should be filled by the 
board itself, subject, however, to ratification by the General Con- 
ference or some other Church agency designated by it. 

Although the members of the original Commission seeking the 
incorporation, and who were authorized by the charter to become 
the first Board of Trustees, holding office until 1918, were all 
Methodists, the charter did not require that future trustees should 
be members of the Methodist Church. On the present Board 
of Trustees there are five non-Methodist members confirmed by 
Church authorities. 

After the charter had been obtained, there was tendered to the 
University the assets and good will of the Atlanta Medical College, 
and later the assets and good will of the Carnegie Library School. 
Neither of these organizations had any church affiliation and 
the members of their boards of trust were members of various 
churches. The transfers to Emory University were expressly sub- 
ject to all the provisions of the charter of Emory University. The 
boards of trust of each of these institutions apparently believed 
that a merger into Emory University would be more beneficial to 
their institutions than continuing independence. 

The University itself immediately founded Schools of Theology 
and Law and a School of Business Administration, and later on a 
School of Nursing and a Graduate School. Subsequently it accepted 
a conveyance of the assets and good will of the Atlanta Dental 
School and of the Crawford W. Long Memorial Hospital. 

In 1915 Asa Griggs Candler was elected the first chairman of 
the temporary Board of Trustees of Emory University, and con- 
tinued to occupy the position when the permanent Board was cre- 
ated in 1918. And though he had often endeavored to resign, he 
was retained in that office until his death in 1929, though for two 
or three years previously he had been in bad health and was unable 
to attend meetings of the Board. 

During Mr. Candler’s membership on the Board he made many 
other donations to land and buildings, aggregating more than 
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seven million dollars. The exact amount is not definitely known 
because of his method of ordering work done and paying for it 
himself. Sometimes he took an unsecured note from the University 
for such advances, but often he made no record of his expenditures. 

On June 28, 1915, through Druid Hills, a corporation of which 
he was the sole stockholder, he donated seventy-five acres to Emory 
University as a campus, and afterwards bought and conveyed addi- 
tional land when needed. In 1919, when Emory College was about 
to be moved from Oxford to Atlanta, to become the College of the 
new University, there were no houses available in the vicinity in 
which the faculty might live. Mr. Candler then bought with his 
own money a tract of land east of Clifton Road and erected thereon 
the necessary faculty houses at a cost of over $165,000. For this 
he took the University’s unsecured note, dated January 27, 1920. 
But this note was subsequently surrendered to the University. In 
1922 additions to the heating plant seemed necessary, and as the 
University did not have available funds, Mr. Candler ordered the 
erection at his expense and paid therefor about $120,000. For this 
he took the University’s unsecured note, dated December 11, 1922. 
This note also was subsequently surrendered to the University. 

On November 5, 1923, he delivered to the University a million 
dollars worth of securities and received therefor a contract called 
an annuity bond, in which the University agreed to pay him during 
his lifetime six percent interest on the one million dollars received 
by it, the bond containing a provision, however, that at his death 
the University would be under no further obligations to his estate 
under the bond, and the income thereafter from the assets delivered 
to the University would belong to the University itself for endow- 
ment purposes or buildings, as the Trustees might determine. On 
January 1, 1924, he delivered to the University another million 
dollars worth of securities and took a similar annuity bond bearing 
interest during his lifetime at the rate of five percent. In both cases 
he insisted that no publicity was to be given to the transaction, and 
it was not generally known until after his death. 

On January 13, 1926, Mr. Candler called the writer, who was 
then secretary of the Board of Trustees, to his office and presented 
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to him a list of securities which he valued at one million dollars. 
He stated that they represented practically all of the securities 
which he had left other than the two annuity bonds and his home 
place. He said that the income of the two annuity bonds would 
make ample provision for him for the balance of his life. He stated 
that he wished these securities to be held as a contribution to a 
campaign which Emory University was then conducting known as 
“Ten Million Dollars in Ten Years.’ He insisted, however, that 
he must not be known as the giver, and that to make a gift in the 
name of an anonymous person would place suspicion on him. He 
wanted some way worked out to keep the information of his gift 
a secret. It was thereafter agreed that two of the trustees of the 
University should hold these assets as individual trustees for the 
benefit ultimately of the University, and this was done until after 
Mr. Candler’s death in 1929, when the funds were turned over to 
Emory University without any public knowledge thereof. When 
he died his entire estate was only about $420,000, a large portion 
of which had been the accumulated income of the annuity bonds 
from the date of their issuance to the date of his death. 

Both before and after the death of Mr. Candler, many other 
gifts had been made to the University, a very large percentage of 
which were from members of his family. 

On this one hundredth anniversary of the birth of Mr. Candler 
it seems appropriate to raise the question: Has his confidence in 
religious education under the ownership of the Methodist Church 
been justified: by the history of Emory University up to this date? 

The answer may be found by each reader for himself in the fol- 
lowing facts: 

The present enrollment of the University is 3,097. The present 
faculty has 326 full-time members. A very great percentage of both 
students and faculty are not Methodists, but seem willing and 
anxious to carry on under Methodist ownership and control. 

Financially the institution has grown at an average rate of more 
than one million dollars per year since it was founded, and its total 
assets are now over forty-two million dollars, about twenty-two 
millions of which is endowment and about fifteen millions represent 
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the value of the plant. Other assets which may be used for future 
development, now serving temporarily as endowment, are about five 
million dollars. The annual income from endowment is now about 
$1,180,000. The annual income from tuition is over $1,600,000. 

There have been erected on the campus more than thirty per 
manent buildings. College fraternities with chapters located at the 
University have shown their faith in the future by erecting thirteen 
handsome fraternity houses on the campus, under contracts by 
which the University retains title to the land with the right to pur- 
chase the house from the fraternity at the amount it has invested 
therein at any time the University sees fit to do so. These fraternity 
houses have served in the nature of University dormitories, the 
selection of the students to occupy them being limited to member- 
ship in the fraternities who built the houses. 

Emory University has shown its ability to think and act inde- 
pendently for what it considers the best interest of its student body 
by developing an athletic system entirely different from that pre- 
vailing in most other universities. The purpose of Emory Univer- 
sity’s system is to make practically every student a participant in 
some form of athletic exercise best suited to his physical condition, 
rather than a mere spectator of athletic events participated in by 
a small portion of the student body. The athletic director has been 
made a member of the faculty, and certain academic credits are 
allowed for participation in some form of athletic exercise. This 
plan has been commented upon and approved throughout the entire 
United States, and has made the name of Emory University well- 
known amongst administrative officials of all the universities. The 
system does not require an investment of a large sum in a stadium, 
and otherwise reduces the expense of athletics. 

What of the recognition of religion by the University? The 
prominent building on the south frontage of the campus facing 
North Decatur Road, and immediately adjacent to the main en- 
trance to the University campus, is recognized by every visitor to 
the campus as a building erected for religious exercises. The use 
of this church is shared by the, University with the local Glenn Me- 
morial Methodist Church, by which organization religious services 
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are held in the building every Sunday. Once each year the Univer- 
sity itself conducts religious services every day during one week 
known as “Religious Emphasis Week.” During the services recita- 
tions and lectures are suspended so that the entire student body 
may attend. While attendance is not compulsory, a large number 
of the faculty and students do attend these services. Each week 
throughout the school year chapel exercises are held; attendance by 
the freshman and sophomore members of the College is compulsory. 

The catalog of the School of Theology provides that “All 
preachers of other denominations are eligible to admission under 
the same terms as ministers of the Methodist Church provided they 
are endorsed by the proper authorities of their own churches.” 
During the past year there were thirty-three non-Methodists en- 
rolled in the School of Theology, representing fifteen churches 
other than the Methodist. 

That the administrative officers of the University have main- 
tained Mr. Candler’s demand for the recognition of religious edu- 
cation is perhaps best set out in the following quotation from the 
most recent report of the President of the University: 


Perhaps more significant, however, is the manifestation of a 
growing sense of responsibility on the part of the faculty for 
the cultivation of a deeper and more vital religious concern in 
the life of the University. There has been in recent years an 
extraordinary amount of interest in the whole question of the 
place of religion in the contemporary American college and 
university. Our faculty has shared this interest and there have 
been held at frequent intervals group meetings at which, under 
the leadership of some visitor or, more often, of a member of 
our own faculty, questions relating to religion in the curricu- 
lum and in the life of students and faculty have been discussed 
earnestly and at length. There is much of great promise here. 
There is a heart searching; there is quiet and sincere seeking 
for answers. Neither shallow emotionalism, artificially pro- 
moted auxiliary programs, nor dogmatic ecclesiastical authori- 
tarianism will suffice. We must find a way to put God at the cen- 
ter of the educative process. We are not satisfied. There may be 
much on the surface that belies our profession. But at its heart 
and in its purpose Emory is Christian and will remain so. 
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Three Georgians on Sectional 


Reconciliation 


By Jack K. WILLIAMS 
Jack K. Williams, A.B. (Emory and Henry) ’40, M.A. ’47, Assistant Pro- 


fessor of History and Government, Clemson College, is now carrying on 
research in the New South at Emory University. 


O ONE of the several issues which caught the public mind and 

filled the public press during the 1870s and 1880s was more 
a prospectus of the climate of sectional opinion than that of North- 
South reconciliation. The giant war had ended with the North 
victorious. The conquered states of the South had been or were 
being returned to a de jure equality with their Northern and West- 
ern sisters. The Southern people, considering themselves free to 
choose their degree of willing relationship with an erstwhile enemy 
in arms, entered into immediate debate on that subject. This debate 
served as the seed-bed for a new Southern literature and as the 
genesis for a remarkable chapter in Southern social history—a 
chapter, one might add, which has yet to reach a conclusion satis- 
factory to all concerned. 

Three Georgians who gave voice to the reconciliation discussion 
were Sidney Lanier, pensive poet laureate of the post-bellum South; 
Charles Henry Smith, humorist, the famed “Bill Arp” of the At- 
lanta Constitution and the Louisville Home and Farm; and Henry 
W. Grady, editor and orator, with whose name the phrase “New 
South” is most readily associated. These three do not necessarily 
represent opposed views, nor were they the outstanding trio from 
the Southern states to treat with problems of reunion. They were, 
however, three men of high accomplishment and three whose voices 
carried beyond their sectional boundaries. Poet, orator, and wit, 
they spoke to, if not for, a cross section of Southern people, and 
they were read and heard by Americans generally. Their writings 
and speeches are illustrative of the reconciliation literature and of 
the social impact the war’s end had on the Southern mind. 
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An opening argument in the debate on reunion had to do with 
the actual acceptance of defeat, the disavowal of the secession prin- 
ciple, and the admission of error by the South. Lanier gave expres- 
sion to one segment of opinion concerning these matters. The war 
was now over, he declared, and he wanted quickly to forget it. He 
would remember and revere “those noble figures that arose and 
moved in splendid procession . . . through the very shards and pits 
of hell, down to the almost inevitable death that awaited them,” 
but the cause for which they died had perished with them. The 
belief in the ‘“‘sacredness and greatness of the American Union’”’ 
was the heart of the conqueror’s peace terms, he wrote, and he 
intended to abide by it. He was putting aside his Confederate gray, 
and he urged his countrymen to give their fealty to the whole nation. 

Not so Bill Arp, however. “I’m now endeverin to be a great 
nashunal man,” he wrote. “I begin to feel kindly towerds all peepul, 
except sum. I’ve taken up a motto of no North, no South, no East, 
no West; but let me tell you, my frend, I'll bet on Dixie as long as 
I’ve got a doller. It’s no harm to run both skedules. In fakt, it 
are hily harmonius, to do so. I’m a good Union Reb, and my battle 
cry is Dixie and the Union.”” “Don’t smother your skorn,” he ad- 
vised his readers, “don’t wilt nor wither at the humility of your 
country.” ‘“‘Histry will be the judge, and histry is truth biled down 
and strained.” 

Grady was in general agreement with the North Georgia hu- 
morist. ‘The South has nothing for which to apologize,” he told 
a Boston audience in 1886, “she believes . . . that her convictions 
were as honest as yours. The South has nothing to take back.” The 
South will forever honor the men who sleep in soldiers’ graves, he 
wrote. “The sign of nobility in her families for generations to 
come will be the gray cap. Those who ask her to turn away from 
the memory of her heroes who died hopeless but unfearing in de- 
feat, ask her to sacrifice that without which no people can be stead- 
fast or great.” 

But if the friends of North-South reconciliation heard these lat- 
ter pronouncements with disappointment, they could nonetheless 
take heart in the unanimous plea of the trio for an end to love of 
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section as such. Here Grady spoke most bluntly: “If then it be 
provincialism that holds the South together,” he cried, “‘let us out- 
grow it... let us root it out of our hearts.” Lanier, too, called 
for a stop to “this loving of things Southern for no reason save that 
they are Southern.’”’ For his part, he asked acceptance as an Ameri- 
can poet, not a Southern one, and he pleaded with his people to 
cease their habit of constant invocation to patronize Southern talent 
and Southern literature simply because such talent and such litera- 
ture were from a favored source. The basis of such a sectional 
pride was unsound, he wrote; for “‘the basis of it is hate.” Perhaps 
Bill Arp said it best: “I ain’t Southern no more,” he stated. “I’m 
a good Union man, sertin and shore. I’ve had my britches dide 
blue, and I’ve bot a blue blankit, and I very often feel blue... 
I sing the melonkolly korus of the blue-taled fly. I’m doin my 
durndest to harmonise.” 

The real test of reconciliation was found, of course, in the atti- 
tude of Southern people toward their wartime enemies as a group. 
Arp might write, ‘““Hurraw for a brave soljier, Reb or no Reb, 
Yank or no Yank. Hurraw for a manly foe,” but he was quite 
unwilling to apply these words of commendable approbation to the 
non-veteran civilian of the “Yankee nashun.” Grady might an- 
nounce that his people had ‘“‘wiped out the place where Mason and 
Dixon's line used to be, and hung out the latchstring,” but he was 
expressing more a hope than a fact. The average Southerner knew 
of the average Northerner only through the central government, 
which was yet controlled by Northern politicians; or through the 
Northern press, which still found ample occasion to wave the 
bloody flag; or through the Northern tourist, who came too often 
as the victor viewing the spoils and wrote home too often that the 
South was yet brutal, yet unreconstructed, yet capable of treason. 
Not that the South was guiltless in the business of broadcasting 
questionable propaganda, but from the Southern point of view, such 
examples of the Yankee character, isolated or not, made the task 
of reunion more difficult. Even the peaceful Grady was forced to 
admit that Northern travelers and newspaper editors were going 
too far. “If the temper of the North is that so expressed,” he 
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warned, pointing specifically to a vituperative Chicago Tribune 
article, ‘the South can do nothing but rally her sons for their last 
defense and await in silence what the future may bring forth.”” Are 
the Northern people, he asked, willing to “permit the prejudice of 
war to remain in the hearts of the conquerors when it has died in 
the hearts of the conquered?” 

Bill Arp attacked the problem with customary abandon. It was 
““Harper’s Weakly,” he said, which “led the pack” in breeding 
“everlastin discord,” painting pictures of the South by “‘drawin on 
his imaginashun.” The apparent sources of misinformation for 
Harper’s and other such publications, he declared, were the “‘pas- 
sel” of “skribblers who slip down to the edge of Dixey evry twenty- 
four hours and peep over at us on tipto. Then they run back a puffin 
and blowin, with a strate coat tale, and holler out, ‘He ain’t ded— 
he ain’t ded—look out everybody! I’m jest from thar—seen his 
toe move—heern him grunt—he’s a gwine to rise agin.’ ” 

Arp, too, was disgusted with national politics, which, he noted, 
were in Yankee hands. He pointed with sovereign contempt at 
those who preached political reform to the Southerners. Such crit- 
ics needed to “shorten [their] sites,” he said, and “begin the work 
on [their] hoam concerns.” ‘When figgerheds can’t be presi- 
dents,” he declared, “and presidents can’t be clowns . . . when plun- 
derin the guvernment is called stealin frum the peepul and is pun- 
ished akkordin to the size of the pile; when truth and honor out- 
rank flattery and lies . . . then will it be time enough to swap rings 
and mingle the warm blood and cold blood together.” 

In a less violent mood, perhaps, Lanier was here in full agree- 
ment : He was, he wrote, “‘amazed and confused by the hideous clam- 
or of corruption, of extravagant rascality and of loud-mouthed irre- 
ligion which now fills the land.” “Let politics now purge itself of the 
war,” he urged; “this is a material prop. Politics does not need it.” 

Perhaps, as Grady suggested, the scheming politicians and carp- 
ing critics were “but noisy insects of the hour” who would, in time, 
“perish with the heat that warmed them into life,” but there were 
other hazards in the path of Yankee-Rebel friendship. To the 
Southern mind, for instance, trade had caused the war, the Yankee 
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dollar had won it, and the continuing Northern lust for hard profit 
remained the thick wedge holding the people apart. Grady admit- 
ted as much, and proposed to heal the breach by brave competition, 
by fighting dollars with dollars, by leading in the development of 
a New South which would be a “vast hive of industry and thrift; 
her country-sides the treasures from which their resources are 
drawn; her streams vocal with whirring spindles . . . her poor-houses 
empty.”” Many agreed with him, many did not. Populist Tom 
Watson was perhaps his most outspoken opponent, but Lanier, too, 
deplored any attempt to beat the Yankee at his industrial game. 
The hope of the South, he wrote, was in the “quiet rise of the small 
farmer .. . in comparison with which noisier events signify noth- 
ing.” Trade and business trickery, he declared, were evils yet pe- 
culiar to the North, and Southern people would do well to leave 
them in the area of their birth. “Whatever crop we hope to reap 
in the future,” Lanier concluded, “whether it be a crop of poems, 
of paintings, of constitutional safeguards, of virtuous behaviors, of 
religious exaltations,—we have got to bring it out of the ground 
with palpable plows and with plain farmer’s forethought.” 

Bill Arp took a middle road. It was right, he thought, for South- 
erners to “make a little money to go with their honor.” Somehow, 
he declared, it seemed to require a bit of the former to keep the 
latter from “degeneratin.” 

But whatever was to be the pattern of the New South, Arp 
spoke for the trio when he urged that a search for wealth not be 
made the all-consuming urge of the people. The Yankees served 
as examples of that folly, he warned, for they had become “philthy 
luker skrub stock.” “Their cheef end of man is to keep all you 
git, and git all you can. They like what other peepul hav got better 
than their own, and they go for it and call it spekulatin. If they 
can’t get it fast enuf that way they pass laws in Congress that 
will get it by degrees. Through tariffs and bounties and appropria- 
shuns they got nearly all we had before the war, and hav stole all 
the ballans since. They look upon us as fomen worthy of their steal. 
When a Yank gits rich and don’t want any more, he gits sorter honest 
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and gives away sum to churches and colleges. Then he lays down and 
dies . . . and goes about huntin for Abraham’s buzzum.” 

Still another bill of particulars against reconciliation was that 
concerning the race question. The late 1880s were not years for 
clear thinking on such a problem. One might forgive the Yankee 
on other counts, but the abiding passion of the Northerner in the 
welfare of the free black was a barrier which held Southern mag- 
nanimity at bay. The Northern radical legislators and erstwhile 
abolitionist humanitarians demanded an immediate social and po- 
litical equality of black and white. Southerners, on the other hand, 
fearing the masses of ex-slaves and remembering the few years of 
virulent black rule during the high noon of reconstruction, resolved 
at all costs to keep the Negro in a position of controlled, secon- 
dary citizenship. Grady, Lanier, and Arp were agreed that here 
was an issue on which there could be no compromise. As Grady 
warned his Northern friends: ‘““Those who would put the negro 
race in supremacy would work against infallible decree, for the 
white race can never submit to its domination, because the white race 
is the superior race. The domination of the negro race must be re- 
sisted at all points and at all hazards. This is the declaration of no 
new truth. It has abided forever in the marrow of our bones.” 

Lanier, who had promised not to become involved in racial argu- 
ments, contented himself with penning a piece of satire on the 
Negro as a capable citizen. As Lanier told the story, an ex-slave, 
caught stealing a ham, had been roughly advised that freedom did 
not mean “take what you want,” but “work for what you get.” 
“Work!” the Negro cried, “Me, sah, go to work! Does you call 
dis freedom? I calls it free-dam.” But freedom did mean work, 
work or starve, and the disillusioned black was soon making appli- 
cation to his ex-master, a newspaper editor: ‘White man what 
prints the papah,” he wrote, ‘“‘ef you would like to hire a wery likely 
boy wery near my size, an’ wery handy fur mos’ any sort o’ work, an’ 
pay him in vittles an’ ole close, I knows a fellah (cullud) what tole 
me, he would be wery happy to lib wid you de res’ ob his life—ef you 
ain’t got no ole close, he’ll stay (bein’ its you) jes fur de vittles! I is 
sorry dat I has to sign myself, No longer yours, Jim Stevenson.” 
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Bill Arp, as usual, was articulate to a fault. As he saw the issue, 
the Negroes ‘‘were made to be kontrolled by white foaks.” “They 
are nothin but ignorant children all their lives . . . and its God's 
blessin to em to hav to liv under somebody’s dominyun.” The 
average Yankee, exemplified by General Grant himself, believes, 
said Arp, “in nigger equality and I don’t—that is to say, he be- 
leeves a nigger is as good as a Southern man, tho not quite as good 
as a Yank. He won’t shampoo in a nigger barber shop, but we 
must. He wouldn’t swet by a nigger in a jewry box, but we shall. 
He wouldn’t set by em in a car, or a hotel, or a meetin house, but 
we've got to. That’s the law, and that old pewrytan lie has been 
ding-dongd into him until he caved in. He ain’t got sense enuf to 
argu the question.” “He can see a difference in the breed of hosses 
and pups but not of foaks.” 

In final analysis, of course, reconciliation depended more on na- 
tional prosperity than on social or political factors. The South had 
been devastated by four years of dogged warfare and near ten years 
of odious half-peace. As Arp said, it was hard “to love them that 
did it.” Reunion would have to wait not alone for the wounds of 
the spirit to heal, but for the return of financial stability as well. 
As Grady told the story, the Confederate soldier had returned from 
the war to find his “house in ruins, his farm devastated, his slaves 
free, his stock killed, his barns empty, his trade destroyed, his 
money worthless, . . . his comrades slain, and the burdens of others 
heavy on his shoulders.” The defeated warrior had expected from 
the North, Lanier continued, ‘“‘the vast generosities which whirl a 
small revenge out of the way as the winds whirl a leaf,” but he 
had been sorely disappointed. “Having gripped religious fanati- 
cism and frantic patriotism for four years [he was now forced to 
grip] rascality for ten. Pretty much the whole of life [became] 
merely not-dying.” He and his family grew a hatred of the con- 
queror as “a turnip grows a top.” 

“The war had bekum mity hevy on us,” wrote Arp, “and atter 
the big kollapse we thought it was over for good.” But while we 
“was a strugglin to rise from out the reck, to breethe the air above 
us, to take a invoise and see if there was enuf left to liv for, our 
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enemis was a shoutin, ‘hit him, kick him, mash him, smash him 
agin.’ We was then at the bottom. We didn’t know there was any 
lower deep, but our enemis was a huntin . . . sum deeper pit to 
put us in.” ‘40 centuries [were] not lookin down upon [us] from 
no Egyptian pyramids,” he added, but ‘40 millyuns of peepul 
[were] unkonsernd whether [we lived or died].” “When our great 
konkerer sed ‘let us hav peace,’ [we] thought he was referin to 
you, and to me, and to everybody. But [we] now see the goak of it. 
He was alludin to himself.” 

Such sentiments were not, obviously, aimed at closing the sec- 
tional gap. Fortunately they did not last. For as the South rebuilt 
itself (with Yankee dollars helping more than many cared to 
admit), and as privation gave way to a measure of prosper- 
ity, pessimism and hatred lost ground to optimism and friendly 
bantering. The hard years had, to be sure, cemented in many 
Southern hearts a lasting antipathy toward all things Northern, 
but the larger mass of Southern people refused to harbor malice or 
nurse remorse. The Confederate flag was to remain a symbol of 
an unbending spirit, and the strains of Dixie were still to evoke 
considerable hat waving and not a few rebel yells. Southern poli- 
tics were to remain solidly anti-Republican, and the race question 
was to continue unsolved. True reconciliation was not to come 
until the excitement of the First World War dulled the memory 
of the Lost Cause, but Grady, Lanier, and Arp could see the earlier 
beginnings of the true peace. 

The time is near at hand, Grady wrote, when “‘the great clock 
of this Republic will strike the slow-moving, tranquil hours, and the 
watchmen from the streets will cry, ‘All is well with the Republic; 
all is well.’ “It is a good hour,” declared Lanier, “let us use it 
well. Let us gaze, with stern and uncompromising eye, through that 
outer shell of circumstance which encrusts our epoch. Let us see 
where we stand and whither we go.” “As the poet sed,” Arp an- 
nounced, “ ‘The agony is over.’”’ “Now is a good time to go to 
developin the country. We can raise children and chickens by the 
1,000.” “We've [elected] all the state officers from Gov. down 
to the bottom, and I’m satisfied. Hurrah for old Georgy!” 
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The Eighteenth-Century Beginnings 
of Modern Drama 


By Joun Lortis 


John Loftis, A.B. ’40, M.A. (Princeton) ’42, Ph.D. (Princeton) °48, is 
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His scholarly research has been chiefly in the fields of eighteenth-century 
periodicals and drama. A book by Dr. Loftis on Richard Steele’s theatrical 
career, STEELE AT Drury LANE, will appear shortly from the University 
of California Press. 


HE GREAT DIVIDE in English dramatic history, the era of 
fp pedo change in our dramatic institutions, falls, not in an 
era of major plays but in one when the drama was plainly in the 
doldrums. The first half of the eighteenth century is remembered 
for six or seven plays only; yet with all of its poverty of master- 
pieces that fifty-year period saw the effective beginnings of the 
most distinctive features of modern drama. It was the half cen- 
tury when the old and the new in comedy and tragedy were most 
conspicuously contrasted, when side by side with the older, tradi- 
tional forms represented in the plays of Sir John Vanbrugh, George 
Farquhar, Charles Burnaby, Thomas Baker, Henry Fielding, Nich- 
olas Rowe, Joseph Addison, and James Thomson, there appeared 
new dramatic forms, recognized by contemporaries as new, in the 
plays of Colley Cibber, Sir Richard Steele, John Gay, George Lillo, 
and John Kelly. It is scarcely necessary to emphasize that there 
were anticipations of the new dramatic forms in earlier periods as 
there were major developments in later. It is enough to say that 
in this period of fifty years domestic tragedy, sentimental comedy, 
and musical comedy first came into major prominence, that simul- 
taneously the actor assumed a dominant role in the theatre, and 
that with the actor’s rise to responsibility there came an intensified 
experimentation with new techniques of production. It was in the 
first decade of the eighteenth century, moreover, that Italian opera 
gained a following in Engiand, to become thenceforth a formidable 
competitor of legitimate drama. Such further characteristics of the 
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modern theatrical situation as the appearance of dramatic criticism 
in newspapers and the publication of biographies of actors have 
their beginnings, with the result that the period is the earliest in 
our dramatic history for which there is extensive documentation. 

Whether the innovations which came during the first half of the 
eighteenth century were beneficial we cannot easily say. That the 
drama of the eighteenth and even nineteenth centuries was, in com- 
parison with what went before, distinctly unimpressive we can 
scarcely deny; and when we enter the twentieth century, where we 
can at last observe in maturity forms which took their beginnings 
two hundred years ago, we are in an area in which critical opinion 
has reached no consensus. The judgments passed on modern dra- 
ma, it is obvious to any reader of the theatre section of the New 
York Times, vary, Sunday to Sunday, from proclamations of a 
dramatic renaissance to lamentations over a dead art. 

The sanguine among modern critics, while recalling that in any 
age of good or great drama only a handful of individuals write 
the plays that are remembered, point to men of such talent as Shaw, 
Eliot, Fry, Miller, Williams, and O'Neill. They point to the 
achievements resulting from the experimentalism in stagecraft of 
the past fifty years seen, not in a tentative immaturity but in a bold 
fulfillment in 4 Streetcar Named Desire. They point to the tri- 
umph of domestic tragedy in The Death of a Salesman, a play at 
once evocative of pathos in its sensitive treatment of family rela- 
tionships and terrifying in its implied pronouncements on the sav- 
agery of modern business. They point to the reémergence, in the 
plays of Eliot and Fry, of a vigorous verse drama after a long 
period in which prose was almost the sole medium successfully em- 
ployed; to the discovery, more notable in the plays of Eliot than 
in those of Fry, of a new vein of dramatic poetry, sharply different 
from the exhausted vein of the Elizabethans so long worked with 
diminishing returns. They point to the intellectual brilliance of 
the plays of Shaw, and some would mention also those of Bridie, 
in which the drama becomes a medium for reassessing social and 
moral standards. And some would point to the varied accomplish- 
ment of O'Neill in plays ranging from a sentimental comedy in 
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Ah, Wilderness! to a successful reanimation of Greek myth in 
Mourning Becomes Electra. 

Yet when we turn to the other wing, to the group who find our 
contemporary drama diseased and our dramatic institutions deca- 
dent, we hear arguments which frighten us by their cogency. Not 
the playwright, we will hear, but the actor, the star performer, 
draws the paying audience to the theatre—and even more to the 
moving picture theatre. The movies indeed, we will hear from the 
less sanguine critics, bid fair to exterminate the legitimate theatre, 
offering in place of the strong intellectual diet of the theatre at its 
historical best a weakened, sensationalized, sentimentalized drama, 
lacking sensitivity of insight, featuring performers rather than play- 
wrights. Sentimentality, we will hear, has eaten away the heart of 
comedy by its insistence on oversimplifying human relationships and 
on appealing to the alleged benignity of everyman. Our dramas, 
and more emphatically our movie dramas, are vitiated by a crude 
code of poetic justice which demands that to each be rendered, 
within the bounds of the play itself, his proper reward. Our con- 
temporary tragedy, we will hear, seldom rises from a naturalistic, 
prosaic squalor. Those plays which fare best in the competitive race 
for long and profitable runs, it is charged, are more often than not 
plays, and especially musicals, which traffic in easy, obvious emo- 
tional appeals. The musicals offer an especial area of dissatisfac- 
tion: they, many critics insist, an essentially non-intellectual form 
of entertainment, loom exorbitantly large as competitors of the 
more serious drama. 

Now I do not propose to find anticipations of all of these points 
of dispute in the drama of 1700 to 1750. But I think it will become 
apparent if we look more closely at the work of three of the inno- 
vators—Sir Richard Steele, George Lillo, and John Gay—that a 
surprisingly large number of the aspects of the modern theatrical 
situation did indeed appear in that half century. 


* * * 2K * * 


By all odds the most fateful of the dramatic innovations of the 
early eighteenth century was the development of the associated 
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genres of sentimental comedy and domestic tragedy, a development 
in which Sir Richard Steele and George Lillo, without either being 
the originator of the species, were most influential. It is proper to 
associate the two genres, because both, in their respective departures 
from the orthodox norms from which they sprang, were moving in 
a single direction, toward a middle genre between tragedy and 
comedy. The hybrid form of tragi-comedy (familiar to us in melo- 
drama), with its characteristic happy ending superimposed on a 
plot potentially tragic, was much older than the eighteenth century 
and had already contributed to the weakening of the barriers be- 
tween comedy and tragedy. But the movement in which Steele and 
Lillo were conspicuous led to a more homogeneous fusion, in which 
comedy acquired the sombre mood of tragedy and tragedy acquired 
the pedestrian, prosaic tone of comedy. The two forms would in 
the future not always be easily distinguishable. 

The comedy of neo-classical theory, in English drama most per- 
fectly realized in the work of Ben Jonson, is a laughing, satirical 
comedy, written usually in prose, in which a didactac end is achieved 
through the ridicule of the vices exhibited. It was this theory of 
comedy which in the later seventeenth century dominated English 
criticism and, with many modifications, the practice of the writers 
of comedy. When the playwrights were attacked in 1698 by Jeremy 
Collier for exhibiting licentious characters on the stage, they in- 
sisted, in accord with orthodox neo-classical theory, that they por- 
trayed such characters to arouse the detestation of the spectators 
at the vices thus dramatically embodied—an argument which Steele 
among others found unconvincing. And as the writers of neo- 
classical comedy took as their domain depraved characters from 
common life, the writers of neo-classical tragedy, of whom Dryden 
and perhaps Addison were most successful, devoted themselves to 
the exhibition, again for the edification of the spectators, of the 
nobility of heroic characters drawn from the upper reaches of the 
aristocracy and from royalty. Utterly unlike comedy in tone, neo- 
classical tragedy was commonly written in verse, the dramatists 
striving by all available literary means to augment the dignity of 
their characters and to intensify the emotions of pity, fear, and 
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admiration aroused by the characters. Now it is more than a coinci- 
dence that at about the time writers of comedy found themselves 
under bitter attack from the reformers, of whom Jeremy Collier 
with his Short View of the Immorality and Profaneness of the 
English Stage (1698) was a conspicuous leader, the writers of neo- 
classical tragedy found themselves cultivating a literary medium 
which the more perceptive of them saw to be exhausted. This is not 
to say that either the writers of comedy or of tragedy turned forth- 
with to new dramatic forms; comedies and tragedies in the old 
vein, some of them distinctly respectable in quality, continued to 
be written throughout the century; yet there appeared in the critical 
literature a growing dissatisfaction with the contemporary stage 
which proved to be a preliminary to the creation of the new forms. 
Steele’s criticat writings reveal quite explicitly the grounds for 
his dissatisfaction with the older comedy of Etherege, Wycherley, 
and Congreve. He included in his periodicals (he was the first 
writer of journalistic theatrical criticism in the modern sense) 
repeated complaints about the exhibition on the stage of the de- 
bauches and adulterous intrigues of the fashionable and brilliant 
young men and women who people Restoration comedy, maintain- 
ing that the exhibition of vice in the comedy of his predecessors and 
contemporaries occasioned emulation rather than disgust. Adultery, 
he insisted, when represented as the normal pastime, indulged in 
with no unfortunate results, of such attractive creatures as those 
presented in Etherege’s plays could not but seem less forbidding to 
the spectators. And, if we accept his view that the moral effect of 
literature should receive first consideration, probably we will agree 
with him. Yet we can scarcely applaud his alternative pattern of 
comedy, exemplified in The Conscious Lovers (1722), for it em- 
bodies a code of poetic justice, painfully familiar to us in our modern 
movies, requiring that there be no ambiguity in the treatment of 
moral values and that good and evil characters be appropriately 
rewarded within the limits of the play itself. Steele, in brief, urged 
that the leading characters of comedy be made to appear, not witty, 
attractive, and debauched, but witty, attractive, and virtuous. 
Steele discovered, however, that excessive, obvious virtue in his 
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leading characters was incompatible with vigorous, laughing humor: 
he could not place his virtuous characters in ridiculous positions 
without damaging their effectiveness as models for conduct. He 
found it expedient, moreover, to introduce pathetic situations into 
the action of comedy in order to reveal the magnanimity of his 
characters, coming to depend upon an appeal to the benign sensi- 
bilities of his spectators as a substitute for the lost merriment of 
the older comedy. An unfortunate substitution, many critics have 
felt. Yet the play which most fully embodied his formula, The 
Conscious Lovers, was enormously successful, and the dramatic 
tradition of which it was a conspicuous early exemplar, gained in 
strength as time went on and flourishes down to our time. Few 
New York theatrical seasons are without a spate of sentimental 
comedies, and the proportion of movies which may be so described, 
I would hazard, cannot be much less than a third of the total Holly- 
wood output. The exploitation of the tenderness of family senti- 
ment in The Conscious Lovers is in fundamentals not unlike that in 
Eugene O'Neill’s 4h, Wilderness!, and the playwrights of lesser 
ability than Steele and O’Neill who have in the last two hundred 
years depended for dramatic effectiveness upon similar emotional 
appeals would number a multitude. 

George Lillo, like Steele, was fully conscious of breaking away 
from the established neo-classical norms. ‘‘Considering the Novelty 
of this Attempt,” he wrote in the preface to The London Merchant 
(1731), “I thought it wou’d be expected from me to say something 
in its Excuse.” Though it was not an experiment without precedent, 
it was emphatically a departure from the prevailing practice of the 
late seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries to take as the subject 
for tragedy a figure so humble as a London apprentice. Yet Lillo 
was but returning to a form of tragedy familiar to the Elizabethans; 
later in his career he indeed wrote an adaptation of one of the best 
known of the Elizabethan domestic tragedies, the anonymous Arden 
of Feversham (ca. 1590). Elizabethan domestic tragedy, best 
remembered perhaps in Arden and in Thomas Heywood’s 4 
W oman Killed With Kindness (1603), had not survived as a clearly 
defined dramatic tradition, though some characteristics of the type 
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had appeared in plays intermediate between the Elizabethans and 
Lillo, such as Otway’s The Orphan, Banks’ The Unhappy Favour- 
ite, Southerne’s Oroonoko, and Rowe’s Jane Shore, while Aaron 
Hill in The Fatal Extravagance had anticipated Lillo by ten years 
in a tragedy with characters entirely drawn from the middle class. 
Still it was Lillo who captured the sympathy of the London theatre- 
goers for a tragedy in prose on a subject taken from common life, 
and who thus effectively initiated the tradition of domestic tragedy 
which has continued without interruption to our own time. 

The prologue to The London Merchant reveals Lillo’s awareness 
of the dramatic background against which he was writing: 


The Tragick Muse, sublime, delights to show 

Princes distrest, and Scenes of Royal Woe... . 

In every former Age, and foreign Tongue, 

With native Grandeur thus the Goddess sung. 

Upon our Stage indeed, with wish’d Success, 

You’ve sometimes seen her in an humbler Dress: 

Great only in Distress. When she complains 

In Southern’s, Rowe’s, or Otway’s moving strains. .. . 
Forgive us then, if we attempt to show, 

In artless Strains, a Tale of Private Woe. 

A London Prentice ruin’d is our Theme, 

Drawn from the famed old Song that bears his Name. 


Purposely descending then from the heroic realm characteristic of 
Restoration and early eighteenth-century tragedy, Lillo chose char- 
acters for his play from the merchant class of which he was a 
member. Not a university-trained scholar, and hence less inhibited 
than most of his contemporary dramatists by the strong tradition- 
alism which prolonged beyond their period of vigor heroic tragedy, 
pseudo-classical tragedy, and tragedy written in imitation of Shake- 
speare, Lillo succeeded in eliciting tragic emotions from a play 
relating the downfall of a naive London apprentice, induced first 
to steal and later to murder by a woman of pleasure. With all of 
its crudeness of detail and lack of subtlety, the play achieved a 
tragic pathos strongly felt by contemporary audiences. To a mod- 
ern reader the bare simplicity of the action, the undisguisedly didac- 
tic intent of much of the dialogue, and the sentimental luxuriance 
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of pathetic emotions declaimed by the characters offer major ob- 
stacles to sincere appreciation; the play, in fact, serves in one of the 
current anthologies of drama as an example of clumsy, inept tragedy. 

It is nevertheless not difficult to discover why in 1731 theatre- 
goers applauded The London Merchant enthusiastically. The play 
with all of its shortcomings has a palpable sincerity; the theme is a 
believable one with a contemporary relevance quite lacking in the 
bombastic neo-classical tragedies to which the first audiences were 
accustomed. It was indeed Lillo’s intent, stated in the dedication 
of the play, to make the theme relevant to the experience of his 
audience: he thought it true, he wrote, “that Tragedy is so far from 
losing its Dignity by being accommodated to the Circumstances of 
the Generality of Mankind, that it is more august in Proportion to 
the Extent of its Influence, and the Numbers that are properly 
affected by it.” 

Lillo has been criticised for his literal-mindedness, for his tacit 
assumption that some agreement in the rank and external circum- 
stances of dramatic characters with those of the spectators is neces- 
sary in order for the desired empathetic identification to occur. It 
is assumed by most modern critics that an audience can participate 
in the emotions of a play, whatever the rank, age, nationality, and 
era of the characters, so long as the theme of the play—the under- 
lying and controlling idea or group of ideas of which the play is a 
dramatic embodiment—is relevant to their experience. All of us 
can participate in King Lear’s frenzied resentment of the ingrati- 
tude he experiences. Why then was there any need for Lillo to 
make such a point of altering the externals of his tragedy if men, 
be they London apprentices or British kings, are fundamentally the 
same? Because, we can answer, the change in externals made it 
possible for Lillo to escape from the themes which had become 
standardized in neo-classical tragedy and from the lifeless heroic 
conventions through which the themes were realized. By his radical 
departure Lillo was enabled to treat fresh themes in terms of believ- 
able social and moral conventions, and thus to recover something 
of the lost function of tragedy as relevant social commentary. The 
main theme of The London Merchant is sufficiently universal—the 
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conflict within the mind of a young man between the rival claims of 
duty and illicit passion—and it is developed in terms of a believable 
society. Honor to George Barnwell, the apprentice, is quite another 
matter from what it is to the warrior aristocrats who are the usual 
protagonists of early eighteenth-century tragedy. An important 
subsidiary theme of the play, moreover, is quite specific in its rele- 
vance to early eighteenth-century England—the dignity of the suc- 
cessful merchant. The insistence in the play on the merit of engag- 
ing in trade provides a major undercurrent of interest. 

Between The London Merchant and Arthur Miller’s All My 
Sons, a representative domestic tragedy of our own time, there are 
two hundred years and Ibsen; and yet even such immense barriers 
do not conceal an essential similarity. Though 4// My Sons is better 
constructed and immeasurably more subtle than The London Mer- 
chant, the two plays have much more in common than, say, The 
London Merchant and Edward Young’s Busiris, a successful play 
in the older heroic vein produced during Lillo’s lifetime. A major 
similarity between the two domestic tragedies is the prose medium, 
from which still further similarities in tone derive. Already in The 
London Merchant there appears the deflated, naturalistic tone so 
pervasive in modern drama, a tone obviously more appropriate to 
plays about mercantile life, as both The London Merchant and All 
My Sons are, than to the more exalted subjects of older drama. 
But a more profound similarity between the two plays lies perhaps 
in the circumstance that in both the standards of conduct as well 
as the standards of success and failure are drawn from the world 
of commerce. In both the principal action includes as a chief inci- 
dent an act of commercial dishonesty, and in both there is a strongly 
implied assessment of commercial ethics. Both plays provide a 
commentary, the later one much more complex than the earlier, on 
contemporary threats to the integrity of men engaged in commerce. 

Now all of this is perhaps no more than saying that society since 
the eighteenth century has been chiefly regulated, not by the landed 
aristocrats of an earlier day, but by businessmen. Literature is or 
should be, everybody agrees, a commentary on life, especially on 
contemporary life. It is therefore not surprising that simultaneously 
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with the great changes in social organization brought by the eight- 
eenth century there should be also a great corresponding change in 
the temper of dramatic literature. The inertia of literary conven- 
tion carried on the older traditions for a time, but George Lillo, 
like Richard Steele, possessed the intellectual vigor to break through 
the traditions to achieve a dramatic form more faithfully expressive 
of the life around him. 

Between Steele and Lillo there appeared a dramatic innovator 
of scarcely less originality than they and one whose work possesses 
distinctly more artistic merit than theirs. I refer, of course, to John 
Gay and to his masterpiece The Beggar's Opera (1728). Impor- 
tant as The Conscious Lovers and The London Merchant may be 
historically, they are neither of them masterpieces; neither of them 
is ever performed today, nor are they read except by students of 
the drama. Not so with The Beggar’s Opera. It has enjoyed within 
the last generation repeated revivals, motivated not by antiquarian 
zeal but by love of the exquisite humor and delightfully melodious 
tunes of the play. An audience completely ignorant of the imme- 
diate occasion for the political satire which enlivened the play in the 
eighteenth century can smile at the modern relevance of the thief- 
catcher Peachum’s opening song: 


And the Statesman, because he’s so great, 
Thinks his Trade as honest as mine. 


And few can miss the charm of the curious blend of wit and pathos 
conveyed by that most delightful of eighteenth-century puns: 


For on the Rope that hangs my Dear 
Depends poor Polly’s Life. 


The first of all musical comedies remains easily the best. 


Like The Conscious Lovers and The London Merchant, The 
Beggar's Opera represents a calculated reaction from earlier dra- 
matic forms, in the case of The Beggar’s Opera the reaction assum- 
ing the guise of a burlesque or parody of, most obviously, Italian 
opera, then highly popular in England, and, secondarily, heroic 
tragedy and sentimental comedy. Through his burlesque of senti- 
mental comedy, Gay took exception implicitly to the dramatic for- 
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mula championed by Steele. Gay’s intent was indeed vastly different 
from the moralizing, didactic purpose which animated Steele’s dra- 
matic writings. Gay’s reforming zeal in The Beggar’s Opera ap- 
pears merely as a good-natured satire, highly complex in its allusive- 
ness, directed at manifold abuses in the social, political, literary, and 
musical affairs of his time; the ballad opera form which proved so 
influential in later dramatic history is in a sense independent of the 
social and political content of the play. We get the impression that 
Gay was little concerned with whether or not his satire accomplished 
any purpose other than making people laugh. Certainly he was no 
crusader for a revivified drama as were both Steele and Lillo; and 
if The Beggar's Opera established a tradition which has led to the 
modern musical, Gay’s biography provides no indication that he 
anticipated the development. 

The career of the musical comedy does indeed begin with The 
Beggar's Opera. There had been native English opera before Gay, 
and there had been plays with occasional songs, but the pattern 
familiar on the modern stage of light comedy with many dramat- 
ically appropriate songs interspersed throughout the action stems 
directly from Gay. There are differences between The Beggar's 
Opera and the modern musical, chief among which is the fact that 
the tunes of the modern musical must perforce be new, the tradi- 
tional airs of the sort to which Gay’s songs were set having long 
since been exhausted. But the differences are essentially academic 
ones, apparent only to students who look for them. The close kin- 
ship of The Beggar’s Opera and, say, Call Me Madam is strikingly 
apparent. 

I have already suggested that I think it more than mere coinci- 
dence that three such important forms of the modern drama as 
domestic tragedy, sentimental comedy, and musical comedy each 
came into its own within the space of a single generation. The 
drama, because it is a highly social branch of literature, is especially 
sensitive to changes in social organization; and the eighteenth cen- 
tury was a period of great social reorganization. The direction 
taken by sentimental comedy and domestic tragedy was inescapably 
conditioned by the change in orientation, from agricultural to com- 
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mercial, of English society. In determining the form of ballad 
opera, more purely literary forces were dominant; but be it remem- 
bered that The Beggar’s Opera was a burlesque of, among many 
other things including sentimental comedy, the absurd heroics of 
neo-classical tragedy which purported to be a reflection of the stan- 
dards of aristocratic society. We may say that the new forms of 
drama appeared in response to the modifications in the eighteenth- 
century English social structure; yet let us be aware that this gen- 
eralization passes silently over many major facets of the eighteenth- 
century reorientation of the drama. Still the outlines are clear, and 
they tell us why in the first half of the eighteenth century we enter 
the period of modern drama. 








Music and Liberal Education 


By E. CHAPPELL WHITE 


E. Chappell White, A.B. ’40, B.M. (Westminster Choir College), °47, 
M.F.A. (Princeton) ’50, is Instructor in Music, Agnes Scott College and 
Emory University. Mr. White, besides specializing in the history of music, 
is a performer on the violin and plays the viola in the Atlanta Symphony 
Orchestra. 


HIRTY YEARS AGO the inclusion of music in the curriculum of 
Eun American university was a rare exception, and any discus- 
sion of its place in liberal education would necessarily have taken 
the form of a defense and a plea. But in the years since the First 
World War, tremendous changes have taken place in the musical 
life of America. Music is now available to the people of the United 
States as it has never been before. The technical advances of radio 
and recording have made a potential concert hall of every home. 
Fine symphony orchestras, formerly found only in a very few of 
the largest metropolitan centers, are now flourishing in every part 
of the country. American publishers have released the scores of 
musical masterpieces by the hundreds, and the increase in the pub- 
lication of books about music, particularly of the “how-to-under- 
stand-music’”’ variety, has been phenomenal. To the average Amer- 
ican, music is a part of his life and cultural environment to an extent 
undreamed of only a few decades ago. To ignore this fact is to 
ignore perhaps the most significant cultural development in America 
in the past fifty years. To deny music an important place in liberal 
education is to leave an inexcusable gap in the student’s cultural 
background and deprive him of the opportunity for growth in a 
richly rewarding field. 

Educators have been aware of these changes. The university has 
reflected the development, and to some extent participated in it. 
The great majority of our institutions, even those which tradition- 
ally follow the most conservative policy toward modern trends in 
education, have adopted some type of music program. But in per- 
haps no other field of university activity is there such a wide variety 
of approaches, such great diversity of curriculum, and such disagree- 
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ment over what should and should not be the responsibility of the 
college. While variety may in many cases be the spice of life, denot- 
ing healthy experimentation and an attempt to meet specific prob- 
lems, there is in the American university’s approach to music 
often an element of confusion, and a lack of certainty concerning 
basic aims. 

~ Much of the confusion of universities in the field of music is due 
to the failure to recognize music as an integral part of the humani- 
ties. The historical approach to the understanding of musical art 
has been derided as dry and sterile and inimical to the enjoyment 
of the art. Nothing could be further from the truth, nor further 
from the ideal of a liberal education. To attempt an education in 
music without demanding of the student a general knowledge of the 
musical monuments of the past, their relation to one another, and 
their place as part of the culture of the age from which they sprang 
is to deny the basic tenets of a liberal education and to relegate 
music to a lower level than the other artistic and literary efforts 
of man. 

Familiarity does not breed contempt in the case of art. On the 
contrary, knowledge increases enjoyment. Understanding grows as 
the frame of reference widens, for no piece of music can be fully 
understood as an isolated phenomenon. Listeners and musicians 
who continue to widen their knowledge find continually growing 
understanding and enjoyment in familiar works. 

To be sure, the initial intuitive response to music is something to 
be treasured and preserved. But music, in common with man’s 
other highly developed arts, is a sophisticated creation, and the 
response of the educated listener is intellectual as well as emotional. 
This means he is a critical listener in that he is able to evaluate what 
he hears in terms of the artistic purposes involved. This ability to 
evaluate a work by its own standards marks the difference between 
the educated listener and the dilettante who merely “knows what 
he likes.” The latter generally has a very narrow range of appre- 
ciation, since he judges all music by the standards of the limited 
repertory with which he is familiar. The educated listener does not 
enjoy less; he enjoys more, since he adds to the original emotional 
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response the keen intellectual enjoyment of understanding. He is 
able to penetrate closer to the heart and source of the work of art, 
to understand and thus to feel its full significance and expressive 
power. His critical approach consists, not in the apprehension of 
flaws, but in a fuller and richer understanding of the artistic spirit 
of a work and the means by which this spirit is made concrete. 

The true experience of a work of art establishes an understand- 
ing with the man who created it and the environment in which it 
was created. The music of the past presents us with a vital link to 
the minds of men in other eras, and it is for this reason that music 
takes its place in the field of the humanities, a part of our cultural 
heritage. Paul Henry Lang has stated the case clearly: “History 
and esthetics are mutually indispensable auxiliaries, for the history 
of mankind cannot be fully comprehended without an appreciation 
of its art, while art itself is not created in a vacuum but is pro- 
foundly affected by its environment.”* 

There are undoubtedly many approaches to music, and many 
factors necessary to the full understanding of it. But certainly the 
basis of the music program in a liberal education must be the study 
of music itself, as an artistic phenomenon which springs from the 
imagination of man conditioned by the general cultural environment. 

A knowledge of theory is an indispensable tool to the student of 
music. Although it does not in itself bring understanding of the 
artistic significance of a work, it furnishes the technical grounds for 
study without which the music student is limited. Randall Thomp- 
son, noted American composer and teacher, has written: “It is im- 
possible to study musical literature in detail without some knowledge 
of Theory, or to take account of the development of styles histor- 
ically without recognition of their technical bases.”* The study of 
theory in the university is first of all a necessary adjunct to the study 
of the music itself, a means by which the student acquires a clearer 
understanding. 

Theoretical training also stimulates and provides the technical 


1Paul Henry Lang, editorial in The Musical Quarterly, Vol. XXXVI, No. 1, (New 
York, 1949), p. 86. 


2Randall Thompson, College Music: An Investigation for the Association of American 
Colleges (New York, 1935), p. 36. 
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background for creative composition. The elementary tools of the 
composer’s craft are fashioned in theory, just as the tools of the 
creative writer are found in grammar and sound sentence structure. 
He is not deterred, once the conventional craft is learned, from 
striking out on new lines with which to enrich his musical language. 
Arnold Schoenberg, perhaps the most radical innovator of the twen- 
tieth century, is the author of a lengthy and conservative book on 
harmony, and music history shows few competent composers who 
lacked a thorough basis of theoretical knowledge. Often the first 
simple theoretical exercises will be the stimulus to a creative talent 
of which the student is unaware, and which is then developed through 
knowledge and discipline as well as imagination. 

Perhaps no aspect of university music presents such diversity as 
the attitude toward applied music. The basic disagreement occurs 
between those who, agreeing with the general principles of music’s 
place in the liberal education which were stated earlier, would refuse 
academic credit for any applied music, and those who feel that the 
university’s function must be broadened to include the acquisition of 
performing skills. 

In spite of the practice of many institutions of high standing, it 
seems obvious that the training of professional performers is not 
properly within the scope of the liberal arts college. Performance 
is certainly a valuable approach to music, as well as a source of great 
pleasure and a means of self-expression. It is an extremely useful 
tool in acquiring a musical education, but it is not in itself an essen- 
tial. As a primarily technical skill, musical performance has no 
claim to inclusion in the liberal arts curriculum, and an emphasis 
on it may even present a danger to liberal ideals. 

This conclusion should not be interpreted negatively. Nothing 
could be more disastrous to the musical atmosphere of a university 
than the interpretation of academic ideals as inimical to a lively in- 
terest in the performance of music. Individual study by those stu- 
dents of sufficient talent and interest can be carried on outside the 
academic program. This has been proved in many cases, and it 
should certainly be encouraged. The sponsoring of performing 
musical groups on the campus is one of the most pleasant and re- 
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warding of the activities of a department of music. Some institu- 
tions have adopted the policy of giving academic credit for partici- 
pation in such organizations, but it has not been demonstrated that 
this is necessary to draw the interest of students. Choral groups of 
all sizes present the widest opportunities in this field, since singing 
requires no technical background on the part of students; but instru- 
mental ensembles can be organized so that students possessing the 
necessary training are encouraged to play and continue study. Some 
amount of public performance is desirable and even necessary in 
these groups, but the leaders should keep in mind that the primary 
purpose is the enjoyment of making music. While no one would 
deny the place of light, so-called popular music on the campus, the 
standard of musical literature performed by campus groups should 
generally be the highest. It has been proved that compromise is not 
necessary. Nor is it necessary to stick to the pieces “that everybody 
knows.” The university music group, being uncommercial in char- 
acter, has a great opportunity for performing good but little-known 
works, both from composers of the past and those of the present. 

It seems certain that under ideal conditions the university can 
best accomplish its own peculiar aims if it does not take over from 
the conservatory the function of training performers. But in Amer- 
ica today, the conditions, musically speaking, are often so far from 
ideal that the university must sometimes extend its function, both 
for the sake of its own program and its contribution to the musical 
education of the community. Institutions which are situated a great 
distance from metropolitan musical centers may justifiably feel that 
they have a responsibility in furnishing instruction in applied music. 
If the need in the local area is urgent, the university can best fill 
that need and still preserve its own special function by the establish- 
ment of a separate School of Music working in close codperation 
with the department of music in the college. It will provide instruc- 
tors for those liberal arts students who wish to study and fill the 
needs of the community for a conservatory. 

The music curriculum of the liberal arts college, like the curricu- 
lum of any other field, must serve two types of students, both those 
concentrating in the subject and those who elect it. The latter group 
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is particularly important to the music department, which will nor- 
mally have only a small number of concentrating students but will 
draw large classes in elementary and introductory courses from 
students whose major interest is elsewhere. It is sometimes felt that 
a different approach for the two groups is necessary, that music 
must be “sold” to the non-music major, and that the instructor’s 
only task is to see that the student likes music. This attitude of 
apology in the presentation of a fascinating subject can lead only to 
a lowering of academic standards and failure to give the student 
that intellectual stimulation which he deserves in a college course. 
The instructor must, as he must in any elective course, assume the 
student’s interest and desire to learn, and present his material on 
the highest possible intellectual and academic level. This involves, 
of course, the learning of some factual material, but for that the 
music instructor has no need to apologize provided he leads the 
student to understand its significance. Too much technical detail 
must naturally be avoided. But this does not mean that the his- 
torical approach is not valid for introductory courses, nor that the 
academic aims outlined earlier should be disregarded. The attitude, 
that appreciation of a musical work consists merely in liking or dis- 
liking it, is responsible for the lack of respect in which students hold 
the music courses on many campuses. And it is a strictly defeatist 
attitude to believe: that the ideals of intelligent listening are not 
valid in any college music course. That they need not be altered 
because of the inexperience of the student has been proved time 
and again. 

In the training of students concentrating in music, the university 
must provide a general program to furnish the necessary back- 
ground for further specialization. While the average listener, even 
the educated listener, cannot be expected to take a very active in- 
terest in the details of musical scholarship, research into the history 
of music needs no more apology than any other study of man’s past. 
The scholar’s search for truth goes on in all fields and is its own 
justification. The details over which he must sometimes labor may 
appear of minor importance, but all contribute to the overall picture 
and add to the never-ending quest for an understanding of our 
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cultural heritage. The nurture of historical research is a prime 
responsibility of the university, and its faculty has on the upper 
level of specialization a twofold function of producing creative 
scholarship and training students for it. 

In the field of composition also, the university may perform a 
double service. To employ as a teacher a practicing composer is to 
provide the student with training and stimulation and the composer 
with freedom from the necessity of over-commercialization of his 
art. The university may thus become an important creative center. 

Contributions to the musical life of the local community must, of 
course, be adapted to conditions. Institutions remote from metro- 
politan music centers certainly have a responsibility both to the 
student body and to the community to present concert performers 
in recitals of standard repertory. But the special field of the uni- 
versity should be the presentation of worth-while concerts which 
have less commercial appeal, particularly programs of neglected old 
music and equally neglected new music, and concerts by chamber 
music ensembles. In this way a very real contribution can be made 
toward broadening the musical experience of students and the 
musical culture of the community, even though it be the relatively 
rich culture of a large city. 

It is often the case that members of a community may be drawn 
closer to the musical life of the university by active participation in 
some of the performing groups, thus benefiting themselves and the 
students. Lectures and lecture recitals which are open to the public 
have been quite successful in some university communities, and the 
establishment of a circulating record library to which members of 
the community may subscribe is an excellent method of fostering 
musical interest. The university which makes no particular effort 
to contribute to the musical life of its community is neglecting one 
of its responsibilities and one of its greatest opportunities. 

Ignorance breeds reaction, while knowledge breeds progress. In 
fulfilling its function as conserver of our musical heritage, the uni- 
versity will become a potent force for progress. For only the man 
whose horizon has been broadened by knowledge and understand- 
ing will welcome the new, and receive with intelligent interest the 
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compositions of his contemporaries. The difficulty of modern com- 
posers, even those whose talent reaches the level of genius, in obtain- 
ing a wide hearing is caused by the conservatism of uneducated 
audiences; and only education can combat this. 

Despite the advances made in American musical life, there are 
still a great number of men and women whose musical culture lags 
far behind their general cultural level. Their literary and artistic 
taste may be acute and sophisticated, their knowledge of science 
adequate, and their understanding of history and social institutions 
broad; but their musical taste remains primitive and timidly con- 
servative. They have received and are in many cases continuing a 
liberal education without including one of mankind’s great heritages. 
The educated class which furnishes our cultural leadership is woe- 
fully lacking in the knowledge and background needed to broaden 
the musical horizons of our society. This is a specific failure of 
liberal education, and one which must be remedied if we are to have 
the rich and varied musical culture which is now possible in America. 
The developments of the last thirty years do not represent the at- 
tainment of a goal. Rather they present to the university devoted 
to the ideals of liberal education an unparalleled opportunity, the 
means of helping to create the most extensive musical culture in the 
history of the world. 








Mutiny at West Point, 1820 


Through the influence of General Joseph G. Swift, Chief of the Engineer 
Corps of the Army, John Hill Hewitt was appointed Cadet at West Point 
by Secretary of War John C. Calhoun and entered the Academy September 
21, 1818. Hewitt’s career at the Point was not a brilliant one. A youth of 
unbridled habits, he was quick to resent the reforms being introduced by the 
then new, and future great, superintendent, Sylvanus Thayer. 


The reminiscences of his cadet life form a long chapter (nearly fourteen 
thousand words) in the slightly fictionized autobiography which Hewitt com- 
menced some twenty years later. In it the successful littérateur and musician 
tells of his struggles in the Awkward Squad, his first love, his duel with a 
Virginia Cadet, his participation in an unsuccessful mutiny, and his final 
departure from the Academy and return to civilian life. Hewitt completed 
four years at the school, but resigned in a fit of anger when he was not com- 
missioned with his class, apparently as a result of an unfortunate interpreta- 
tion of the youngster’s conduct by Colonel Thayer. 


In the early years of the nineteenth century student uprisings at American 
colleges were not uncommon, And the Military Academy was no exception. 
The most famous of the disaffections there occurred in November 1818, 
when Captain John Bliss was accused of various acts of violence against the 
Cadets. The case was important as the basis of a decision by Attorney Gen- 
eral William Wirt declaring the Corps of Cadets and the academic staff of 
the Academy subject to martial law. As @ signer of statements supporting 
the Cadets’ committee of complaint and a voter in the selection of the com- 
mittee, Hewitt was a passive participant in the case against Captain Bliss. 
The defeat of the Cadets’ cause and the rejection of further complaints 
against the strict discipline instituted by Thayer led to a carefully planned 
but abortive mutiny in 1820 which Hewitt describes in his reminiscences. 
This uprising, had it been successful, would have been far more significant 
than that of 1818. Fortunately for Hewitt and for the Academy, the plans 
of the mutineers miscarried. No account of the affair has been found except 
the one-time Cadet’s own story. 


Hewitt found the rules of orthography as obnoxious as, and more easily 
breakable than the regulations of the Academy. In preparing this account for 
printing, therefore, his spelling has been corrected without note. “Gilbert 
Crampton” is the name which Hewitt gave to himself in his autobiographical 


writings. R. B. H. 


OUR YEARS of school duty is an era in a youth’s life that is not 
y y 


forgotten in his maturer age. Every little incident is recorded 
on the tablet of memory, and cherished with a fondness that goes 
with him to the grave. And there are pranks, too, which old men 
glory to relate—in order that their listeners may learn that they 
were daring and funny fellows in the days of their youth. It is a 
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characteristic of old age (some call it an infirmity) to recount with 
much gusto the wild and wayward peccadillos of their school-days— 
to descant on the things of the past and compare them with those of 
the present. How common is it for us to hear a white-headed patri- 
arch say—‘‘Ah, how different affairs are managed now, to what they 
were in my younger days. When I was a boy” &— 

There are academic honors in every institute of education un- 
known to the faculty. An adept at mischief stands A number 1 with 
his classmates, and becomes a bright star on the records of college 
reminiscences. Our hero was not to be intimidated by rules and regu- 
lations, when he had planned a system of attack upon the laws that 
were established for the purpose of preserving order in an institu- 
tion within whose enclosure were assembled so many hot-brained 
youths, as reckless as they were chivalric. The police regulations 
ordered that no edibles or drinkables should be introduced into the 
barracks. This was opposed by our hero who fished for ducks and 
chickens out of the windows. A strong trout hook was baited with a 
grain of corn, and some very foul hauls were made—the neighboring 
farmers being the losers by this system of angling. This kind of 
game was considered honorably captured, for they had no business 
to trespass on government property. They were usually roasted be- 
fore the wood fire and seasoned with salt, pepper, butter &c 
smuggled from the mess-table. Potatoes, turnips &c were usually 
obtained from the adjacent fields during night. Old pantaloons, legs 
and all, were filled with them, and carried astride of the shoulders 
of the marauders; one of whom was once discovered by running and 
dropping his load. The captured inexpressible shewed his name in 
full on the waistband. Many who were fond of something stronger 
than water, managed to enliven their clandestine banquets with 
brandy, which was smuggled into the dormitories by means of their 
muskets—the muzzles being tightly corked, while the barrel con- 
tained a substitute which was equally as potent as powder in 
depriving men of their brains. 

These were all small affairs, and may be common to every insti- 
tution of learning—but every scheme of mischief must give way to 
the grand plan coolly and deliberately laid, for the taking possession 
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of the entire post, the arrest and imprisonment of the officers of the 
institution, and the capture of the barracks occupied by a company 
of Bombardiers, attached to the Ordnance department! 

Many of the students, more particularly those hailing from the 
southern section of the Union, felt themselves aggrieved by the 
severe system of police which was carried out by the then authorized 
Superintendent, Col. Thayer—a man of urbane manners, though a 
strict disciplinarian. The disaffected party drew up a petition, 
couched in respectful terms, protesting against the degrading duties 
to which the sons of gentlemen were subjected to. They contended 
that no cadet ought to be compelled to do the duty of menials—such 
as scrubbing their own rooms—sweeping the grounds in front of 
the buildings—making fires—bringing water and splitting wood. 
Their argument was that in order to make the officers of the army 
of the Republic gentlemen, they should be educated as gentlemen, 
and not as common hirelings. The plea seemed reasonable enough— 
but the superintendent thought differently—he had visited the cele- 
brated Polytechnic School of France, and had imbibed the notion 
that an officer, in order to be a good soldier, must learn the common 
duties of a private in the ranks—hardships and drudgery were part 
of the modus operandi for making good commanders. He conse- 
quently treated the prayer of the petitioners with contempt. This 
stern indifference to their application caused much indignation—the 
spark of revolt being thus thrown amid the combustible material, 
and a deliberate plan was drawn up and adopted, to take possession 
of the post—its arsenal, park of artillery, magazine and barracks! 

The restlessness of Gilbert’s disposition, and his continual and 
unconquerable longing for excitement, induced him to join these hot- 
brained mutineers; and, having signed the rejected petition he felt 
himself amalgamated with the oppressed party, and became an 
active spirit in their secret conclaves. The plan of rebellion was 
systematically matured, and select committees were chosen to per- 
form certain duties. A night was fixed for the outbreak, and our 
friend, with some others, on the discharge of the signal cannon, was 
to fire the out-houses. The cannon, an 18 pounder, was loaded nearly 
to the muzzle with ball, grape shot, nails and broken glass, and 
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planted directly in front of the Superintendent’s dwelling, elevated 
to an angle with the windows of the sleeping room of the Colonel. 
On the discharge of this piece, which, it was presumed would blow 
an inoffensive man into eternity, the duties of the detailed were to 
commence. A strong force was to attack the Bombardiers’ barrack 
with fixed bayonet, subdue the soldiers and make prisoners of the 
officers in command. Another party were to seize the arsenal (then 
in charge of a feeble veteran), procure ammunition—take charge of 
the park of artillery, and load as quick as possible. The north and 
south barracks of the cadets were to be the points of defence, in case 
of a retreat, and the out-houses fired as a signal of victory. 

Young Crampton stood at his post ready to perform his part 
in the foolish, yet fearful tragedy. He thought not for a moment of 
the consequences that would result from his rashness—there was a 
tinge of romance about the affair that pleased his fancy; it would 
read so well in the journals of the day—dA revolt among the Stu- 
dents of the Military Academy—The post entirely in their posses- 
sion—Daring acts of youthful courage. Killed and wounded &— 

The night was dark and gloomy—a drizzling “Scotch mist’’ pre- 
vailed at the time, and heavy vapors hung over the calm bosom of 
the majestic Hudson. All was quiet—not a light could be seen burn- 
ing—for it was long after tattoo beat, and all but the restless spirits 
in the barracks, seemed to have sought sleep. The detailed commit- 
tees were in readiness awaiting the boom of the terrible gun, whose 
explosion would have sent back echoes of shame from the crumbling 
walls of old Fort Putnam, and, perchance forever have blasted the 
fair fame of one of the finest institutions in the world. The rebel- 
lious youths had ample time for reflection for the appointed time of 
the signal had long since passed—and no gun was fired! Some of 
them became convicted and skulked off to their quarters, resolving 
to have nothing to do with the issue—while others, more deter- 
mined, waited patiently the report of the cannon. Cadet G 
(since killed in a duel) had charge of the gun. He was a youth of 
great courage—and no one doubted his fidelity. What, then could be 
the cause of delay? He at length made his appearance, and stated 
that he had in vain endeavored to discharge the piece, the damp 
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atmosphere had so wet the powder, that the match could not ignite 
it. Thus, by a providential interference were the honor and, we may 
say, the lives of many of the students saved—while the superintend- 
ent was preserved from harm. The party who were to attack the 
Bombardier barracks, however, were not to be deprived of their 
sport—they made the assault nolens volens, had some pretty sharp 
fighting with the officers and men, sans culotte—and finally re- 
treated, finding that they were not supported by the main body. The 
next morning the cannon spoke—but silently. It told the tale of the 
night previous—and the sun had scarcely cleared the eastern hori- 
zon, when Lieutenant who commanded the Bombardiers, was 
seen crossing the plain in full uniform. He entered the house of Col. 
Thayer. An orderly was shortly afterwards seen approaching the 
quarters of the adjutant of the post, with orders in his hand. In a 
few moments that officer sent for the officer of the day—and, in fact, 
before the bugle sounded the breakfast call, there was a very sensible 
commotion among the professors, officers and inhabitants generally 
of West Point. The charge was drawn from the unruly gun—and its 
heterogeneous contents exposed to public view. After breakfast, the 
morning parade took place. The battalion was drawn up as usual— 
and more than the ordinary number of spectators were on the 
ground. Some very expressive glances came from under the visors 
of the marshalled youths—eye met eye, and seemed to speak of a 
storm that was brewing. At length the adjutant appeared in front 
of the ranks—his looks were stern, and his lip curled with apparent 
indignation as he read an order from the Superintendent proclaim- 
ing that military post in a state of rebellion, and announcing the 
arrest of five of the prime movers of the insurrection, and severely 
reprimanding those who were in any way, either directly or indirectly 
connected with the affair. 

Thus ended the mutiny of 1820. A court martial was convened— 
the leaders tried and expelled. They were young men of highly in- 
fluential parentage—some of them have since represented a southern 
constituency on the floor of congress. If the affair was a reckless folly 
of youth, it brought a partial remedy for the evils that originated it. 
The police regulations have since been considerably modified, and 
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no student is now compelled to do an office which would detract from 
his dignity as a gentleman. Gilbert was glad to get off with the repri- 
mand. He pursued his studies diligently, and kept on the even tenor 
of his way—always excelling in the light branches, but keeping in 
the rear with the heavy and abstruse. 





Student Song 


In the halls of the college, the household of knowledge, 
We ponder the world at our ease; 
Its problems vexatious, its habits predaceous 
We lightly laugh off as we please. 
For the scholar’s black gown can defy fortune’s frown; 
When we’re snug in the cloister, who values the town 
A penny? 
Then heigh ho! sing as we go! 
This life is as carefree as any. 


They say we are fools to stay in the schools 
And barter our brains for a pittance; 

If we'd heed traffic’s call, with no brains at all 
We'd fatten our monthly remittance. 

Whate’er is declined, in the life of the mind 

There is full compensation for labors refined, 

Though many. 
Then heigh ho! sing as we go! 
This life’s as rewarding as any. 





Strike an eloquent pose with five fingers to nose 
When the hosts of Philistia decry us. 

We've escaped from the mesh of the world and the flesh, 
Though the devil, mayhap, is still nigh us. 

Let bookish delights fill our days and our nights, 

With sportive occasions to set all to rights— 

Comprenez? 
Then heigh ho! sing as we go! 
This life is as merry as any. 
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A Christmas Meditation 


By Ex.tis HEBER RECE 


Ellis Heber Rece is Professor of Bible and Religious Education in the College 
and Dean of Students. 


“ EHOLD I BRING YOU good tidings of great joy which shall be 

B to all people.” 

The good tidings of great joy are for us, if we can hear. If we 
can shut out the clamor of men shuffling stuff—striking for more 
money; wrangling for control of oil in Iran or a canal in Suez; 
besmirching neighbors for political gain; experimenting with deadly 
weapons in Nevada and Florida; suppressing the press in Argen- 
tina; enslaving the masses in Russia; or fighting and dying in Indo- 
China, Malaya, and Korea—if we can listen to the angels above 
the turmoil of men, we may even today hear their tidings and their 
song. 

Once a year we pause to listen, or so we think. Throughout 
Christendom we turn from our usual preoccupations for a week, a 
day, or a few hours, and seek to celebrate a “Merry Christmas.” 

We celebrate. We make merry. We dash around in a frenzy of 
“exchanging” presents; mailing mass-produced sentiments; decorat- 
ing our homes; and surfeiting ourselves with food and drink. We 
brag about the volume of Christmas business, and give a moment 
to concern for the traffic fatalities. This is our good cheer. This we 
understand—this turning from everyday stuff to toy with Christmas 
stuff. ‘Great joy” is beyond our ken. It abides in depths we dare 
not plumb. 

Yet the impact of our times has awakened some to the emptiness 
of the traditional tinseled Christmas. Some have shaken off their 
fascination with the inane stuff we shuffle. Here and there one turns 
from the cacophony of the market place with its obligato of sleigh 
bells to listen to the angels’ song. 

“Peace on Earth. Goodwill toward men.” 

More and more hearts reply: “If only. If only peace could come 
on earth.” The hunger for peace is felt around the world. Even 
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those whose aim is to enslave the earth are wise enough to cry, 
“Peace on earth!” But they, like the rest of us, stop there. The 
angels also sang, “Goodwill toward men.” 

Yes, we hunger for peace on earth. Witness our treaties and 
covenants, our orations and proclamations, even our armies and 
navies. All are designed for peace, or so we say. Can it be the 
angels laugh a dry, wry laugh when we so solemnly proclaim that 
our armaments are designed for peace? 

“Goodwill toward men” the angels sang. This is the price of 
peace on earth. This is peace on earth. Only goodwill toward men 
is or can be peace on earth. Without goodwill, covenants and 
treaties are scraps of paper; orations and proclamations are tink- 
ling cymbals and sounding brass. Never can goodwill produce 
deadly arms nor rise from their use. 

Still, in this world and now, the angels sing: “Peace on Earth. 
Goodwill toward men.” And those who follow the shepherds to 
kneel in the stable of Bethlehem find there the peace which passeth 
understanding. For from this manger still shines the light of the 
world on all who humbly kneel. The soul enlightened there shines 
with goodwill toward men and knows peace. 

We believe these things, or so we say. Yet we seek peace on the 
basis of treaties and arms, or, at best, goodwill toward some men. 
We cannot yet tolerate goodwill toward all men. He who loves 
those of other races or religions is suspect of hypocrisy. He who 
shows goodwill toward communists is a traitor. Pride is precious 
and we will not love our enemies. Our stuff is very dear, and we 
cannot bring ourselves to give it to those who hate us. 

We hunger for peace on earth, but we would have it on our own 
terms. We will not yet surrender our pride, our power, and our 
stuff. We will sign treaties and build armies. We will fight to save 
our lives and our fortunes and tell ourselves we are “preserving 
peace,” even in the midst of battle. We will not listen to one who 
says, ‘‘He who would save his life shall lose it.” 

Though we celebrate the birthday of the Babe of Bethlehem, we 
turn deaf ears to the Teacher of Galilee. But he was no bemused 
dreamer. He spoke truth. He revealed the hard truth that in this 
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world, created and controlled by the God who is love, the only firm 
foundation for life is God-like love. All men or societies of men 
who seek to save themselves through power or pelf build on sand. 

Perhaps when all our stuff is taken from us by the ravages of 
war, when we lie on a hillside, like the shepherds, with only the 
stars to cover us and a staff to protect us, we will realize that if we 
had used it to express a deep and abiding goodwill among men, it 
could have built peace on earth. 





January Roses 


By James E. WARREN, JR. 


Devoid of any earthly reason 

And arrogant and out of season, 
Three January roses bloom. 

Across a winter morning’s gloom 
They lift a pink or crimson head 
To show their bushes are not dead— 
Lost from the privilege of sun 

And yet forgetting to be gone. 


Astonished that they still are here, 

I, who had never guessed them near 
But who am willing yet to learn, 
Pause in the windy path to turn 

And stare in dark amaze at them, 
And dream how on some mystic stem 
There may be winter blooms in us, 
How glory is continuous. 











Push the Button 


A Review by MELISSA JACK Hurt 


Melissa Jack Hurt, A.B.’32, is the daughter of Theodore H. Jack, LL.D. ’33, 
former Vice-President of Emory University, since 1933 President of 
Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, and wife of Charles D. Hurt, Ph.B. 
25, LL.B. ’27, sometime Lecturer in Law. 


If the reader of Push the Button, by Maybelle Jones Dewey, knows the author 
and is one of those who have come under her spell, he may rightly wonder if 
this Chronicle of a Professor’s Wife can possibly convey the same effervescent 
verbal impact that the author creates in conversation. Can Mrs. Dewey trans- 
port the reader through the medium of the printed page to that same cloud on 
which she and the Professor often float? One has only to open the door on the 
jacket of Push the Button to realize that printers’ ink cannot dilute the essence 
of Mrs. Dewey’s special brand of enchantment. If the reader does not know 
Mrs, Dewey or the Professor or their Mrs. Mary Cobb, here is a line-up of 
new friends no life should be without.* 

One is astounded that the door, even on the cover of this book, can remain 
shut with so much living and laughter and boundless exploring going on inside. 

The Professor is Emory’s Dr. Malcolm Dewey. He provided the title for the 
book and is the central figure in many of the situations which are paraded 
through these recollections, meeting them all as “calm as a May morning.” 

On the first page, Mrs. Dewey unequivocally states, “I was a natural born 
explorer and nothing baffled me.” And from here on the reader and she are off. 
Explored are the wonders of her first day of teaching school, when she asked 
the superintendent for the assistance of Mr. Bill Puckett, the town policeman, 
“and I can teach them’; the scene when Mary Cobb, the cook, cancels her 
order for a cape jessamine to be placed in her hand at death by Mrs. Dewey, 
because, ““Mis Dewey, you needn’t worry about it. Hands have gone out of 
style”; and the visit of the Professor’s Yankee family who felt the Professor 
had “buried himself in the South,” and who were to be convinced that the 
South was not a burying ground, or if it were, at least “it would be a beautiful 
spot for that last long rest.” 

The reader is no more baffled than they when the Professor and the famous 
Emory Glee Club on their concert tour of England so completely enslaved 
Mr. Ernest S. Howlett, of Norwich, that he followed the Deweys to Emory 
for a two weeks’ visit which lasted one year, and was terminated only by the 
United States Immigration Office. On this tour also Mrs. Dewey beheld the 
Lord Mayor of Norwich, seeing only “loops of gold chain around his neck, 
wondering if they were holding the Lord Mayor to the office or the office to 
the Lord Mayor. But they were holding.” 

Mrs. Dewey centers her attention on her immediate world: her “Bud 
Openeth” days as social arbiter of the lunch-on-a-log group at the Cartersville 
Grammar School, the early years at Emory when she “out-married herself” and 
set forth to build their house, because in those days at Emory “you brought 


1Push the Button: The Chronicle of a Professor's Wife. By Maybelle Jones Dewey. 
Atlanta, Tupper and Love, 1951. xi, 180 pp. $2.75. 
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your house with you: that or the wide open spaces,” and the countless college 
boys who happily learned manners along with Fine Arts and Music. 

Here is a chronicle of a life where there is glory in every day. Each of the 
nineteen chapters is an individual story and each has its own snapper. Again 
and again events are met head-on with gusto and enthusiasm. The climax comes 
in the last chapter. In this amazing episode Mrs. Dewey is finally left speech- 
less. Read it and be convinced! 





Jefferson and the Rights of Man 


A Review by THomas P. GOVAN 


The first volume of Professor Malone’s JEFFERSON AND His TIME was re- 
viewed in Volume 4, Number 3, of THE EMORY UNIVERSITY 
QUARTERLY (October 1948). Thomas P. Govan, Francis §. Houghtel- 
ing Professor of American History at the University of the South, Sewanee, 
Tennessee, writes that he is working on a biography of Nicholas Biddle, 
“which explains my bias.” 


The second volume of Dumas Malone’s study of Jefferson and his time main- 
tains the high standard established by the first.’ It covers the eight years from 
1784 to 1792, beginning with Jefferson’s appointment as Minister to France 
and closing with the second election of Washington as President of the United 
States. This is a crucial period in the life of Jefferson as well as in the history 
of France and the American Republic, and previous biographers have had great 
difficulty in trying to handle it. The present writer, however, seems to have no 
difficulty at all. His unequaled knowledge of the sources and his fine and un- 
derstanding historical intelligence have enabled him to draw a clear and com- 
prehensive narrative from the confusion of France on the eve of the Revolu- 
tion, the United States in the midst of creating its Constitution, and the wide 
and varied activities of Jefferson’s ever-inquiring mind when confronted by 
the rich history and culture of Europe. 

To Jefferson the years spent in France were a major factor in the final 
determination of his fundamental views concerning the nature of man and 
society. “For him,” Mr. Malone states, “this was the hour of the full flowering 
of the Enlightenment, and he never gave clearer proof of his undying belief 
that men and society can be saved by means of knowledge. ...The best single 
clue to his political attitudes, as well as his intellectual activities, is to be found 
in his determination that men should be set free and kept free in order to move 
forward in the light of ever-expanding knowledge.” 

The author, like the subject of his work, is an “enlightened” man, and 
nowhere else in the extensive literature concerning this most important phase 
of intellectual history can one find more adequate testimony to its great con- 
tribution to the cause of human freedom. Jefferson swore eternal enmity to all 
that attempted to enslave the minds of men. He believed that men, if not cor- 


lJefferson and the Rights of Man. Jefferson and His Time, Vol. 11. By Dumas Malone. 
Boston, Little, Brown and Company, 1951. xxix, 523 pp. $6.00. 
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rupted by superstition, tyranny, or ignorance, were fundamentally good, and 
he trusted this goodness and innate wisdom. This view, however, contains but 
part of the truth about men. For, as Benjamin Franklin pointed out in the 
Constitutional Convention, “when you assemble a number of men to have the 
advantage of their joint wisdom, you inevitably assemble with those men, all 
their prejudices, their passions, their errors of opinion, their local interests, 
and their selfish views.” 

Jefferson and his biographer reject this apparently fatalistic acceptance of 
the permanent incapacity of men to achieve perfection, and it is for this reason 
that neither could ever understand or accept the aims and policies of Jefferson’s 
great antagonist, Alexander Hamilton. Mr. Malone does an excellent job of 
exposing the fallacy of the charges brought by Hamilton against Jefferson. He 
demonstrates conclusively the rascality and corruption of many who followed 
the lead of the first Secretary of the Treasury. But—in the opinion of this 
reviewer, who must admit to being a Hamiltonian—he accepts too uncritically 
the accuracy of the charges brought by Jefferson against Hamilton. The rascals, 
and there were many of them, who opposed the Hamiltonian policies go un- 
mentioned. He believes that Hamilton’s political aim was to subvert the con- 
stitutional liberties of Americans, and that his economic aim was to increase 
the speculative profits of the mercantile and financial classes. Neither belief is 
justified by the actual history. 

American agriculture was never so prosperous as during the periods from 
1792 to 1812 and from 1821 to 1836, when the two Banks of the United 
States were operating under intelligent management. And it was only after 
these institutions were destroyed and the Jeffersonian economic ideas were 
in the ascendency, that agriculture went into the decline which lasted from 
1840 into the twentieth century with but brief and relatively unimportant 
interruptions. It was also during this long period between the second Bank 
of the United States and the establishment of the Federal Reserve System that 
the American economy was dominated and controlled by speculators for their 
own selfish purposes. 

Conservatives such as Hamilton and Burke, the precursors of the romantic 
criticism of rationalism and the enlightenment, were more nearly right about 
the dangers to liberty from excessive “democracy,” than were Jefferson and 
the other optimistic believers in the goodness and wisdom of enlightened men. 
It is perhaps too much to expect from a biographer of one man that he give 
an adequate appreciation of the purposes and policies of his principal opponent, 
but if anyone is to blame, it is Mr. Malone. He has caused us to expect too 
much. For with the exception of Hamilton, he has been completely generous 
and understanding in relation to all other men with whom Jefferson was in 
conflict. He has been equally generous to all other students of this period. 
Where he has agreed with them and profited from their research, he has freely 
acknowledged his indebtedness, but when he has had cause to correct them 
because of his greater knowledge and understanding, he has merely indicated 
that a different account may be found in a particular place. 

No work of history is ever definitive for all times and places, but for this 
generation we have in this biography all that we need and can use. It is a 
great work, written by a great gentleman and scholar about one of the greatest 
and sweetest spirits that ever existed, not merely in this country, but in the 
world. 
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Chemistry at Emory 


Chemistry, the science which deals with the composition 
and properties of substances, is an essential part of the 
understanding of nature. As such, it is fundamental to a 
broad cultural education. It is a rewarding field for life 
work, either in its theoretical aspects or in its technical 
applications. It also serves as an indispensable part of 
the preparation for various other fields. The chemist is 
in great demand today and will be in the future, particu- 
larly in teaching, in production, and in research. 

The Department of Chemistry at Emory is housed in 
a five-storied main building and occupies in addition a 
temporary annex. Ample equipment and supplies are 
available, including much of a modern research nature. 
Separate facilities are provided for graduate students. 

The Department has a staff of eleven faculty mem- 
bers, and is upon the approved list of the American 
Chemical Society. It is proud of having been the first 
department of the University offering a program leading 
to the Ph.D. degree, and of continuing to develop both 
its undergraduate and graduate programs. Doctoral re- 
search programs have been under the direction of six 
members of the staff in the organic, analytical, and 
physical fields. The research interests of the Department 
are too varied to enumerate, having extended from 
highly theoretical fundamental problems to equally basic 
studies upon natural products of regional interest. 

Fellowships, research and teaching assistantships are 
offered to aid a large proportion of the graduate students. 
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